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INFLATION WITHOUT FULL 
EMPLOYMENT: A CASE STUDY 


BY MORRIS SINGER 


Se calendar years 1956-57 were difficult ones indeed for 
analysts concerned with aggregate economic stability. Not only 
did economists disagree as to whether the major problem was one 
of inflation or unemployment, but those who agreed on trends 
frequently offered different explanations of what they observed. 

The statistics, of course, tell two kinds of stories. There was a 
downturn in the series covering the stock market, the prices of 
raw and basic materials, freight carloadings, and new orders of 
durable goods, but personal income and government spending 
increased.1_ Most disturbing, and perhaps most symbolic, were 
the price-level and unemployment data. During the calendar 
year 1956 the consumer price index rose by 3.3 points while the 
wholesale index moved up 4.4 points (with the average of the 
years 1947-49 representing 100). At the same time, unemploy- 
ment in relation to the civilian work force hovered around the 
4 percent mark,” with declines in sales volume reported in several 
industries or areas. The economic difficulties of 1956-57 were 
perhaps best represented by the events of the third quarter of 
1957, when the increase in prices entirely accounted for the rise 
in gross national product. 

Small wonder, then, that economists were baffled. Here was no 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, I have taken my data from recent issues of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin and the Survey of Current Business. 

2 The ratios of unemployment to the total work force were 3.8 and 4 percent for 
the years 1956 and 1957 respectively, under the old definition of unemployment, 
and 4.2 and 4.3 percent respectively if the new definitions are used. (In the latter 
case those who can look forward to employment within thirty days are considered 
to be nevertheless unemployed. See the January 1958 Economic Report of the 


President, pp. 134-35.) Most economists appear to regard these percentages as 
greater than the frictional minimum, even though they may be insufficient to 


prevent price inflation. 
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relatively simple case of inflation or depression; the two appeared 
simultaneously, albeit in mild doses, to plague us. The usual 
measures directed against unemployment would tend, if applied 
in such a situation, to enhance the inflationary danger. Similarly, 
if we used our broad fiscal-monetary devices to mitigate the infla- 
tion, the effects on output and employment could be adverse. In 
fact, our federal authorities apparently used general, diffused 
anticyclical tools with considerable effectiveness during the two 
years, and yet the twin problems of inflation and unemployment 
persisted. In the pages to follow I shall at first briefly review some 
of these fiscal-monetary measures and then proceed to argue that 
the problem of inflation without full employment is essentially 


a microeconomic one. 


I 


As is known, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem took an anti-inflationary stand early in 1955, and proceeded 
to adopt policies consistent with that stand. Its apparent aim was 
to tighten economic activity without constricting it. Thus it 
made use of open-market operations to maintain the excess reserves 
of member banks at levels of about 500 million dollars; and it 
proceeded to raise the rediscount rate seven times, from 114 per- 
cent at the beginning of the second quarter of 1955 to 314 percent 
in the third quarter of 1957. It employed other potential instru- 
ments sparingly, however. Required reserve ratios remained at 
20, 18, and 12 for the three classes of member banks after mid- 
1954; Margin requirements were not raised beyond 70 after April 
of 1955; and Congress did not authorize the “Fed” to resort to 
some of the selective controls, such as Regulations W and X, that 
it had previously adopted. Selective controls were presumably 
regarded as discriminatory and not in keeping with the essence 
of monetary policy, which allegedly is general and diffused in its 
effects. 

The general consensus appears to be that our central bank 
was well advised to adopt an anti-inflationary position. Its actions 
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were necessary to forestall the very serious inflations that afflicted 
other economies. The claim can in fact be made that the “Fed” 
was not vigorous enough, and that firmer action was necessary to 
check the rise in prices and to curtail some of the excesses (such 
as investment in plant and equipment) that undoubtedly increased 
the seriousness of the 1958 recession. Had such action been effec- 
tively undertaken, however, the resulting decline in aggregate 
demand might have affected the 1956-57 levels of employment as 
well as price levels—perhaps more so, given the downward rigidity 
of retail prices. 

A somewhat related question is whether more stringent action, 
if undertaken, should have assumed the form of general or selec- 
tive controls. It is of course possible to criticize the latter because 
of their admitted discriminatory and possible arbitrary nature. 
This argument is not valid, however, if it is meant to imply that 
broader monetary measures are free of the difficulties in question. 
The more general monetary policies also affect certain sectors of 
he economy in a qualitatively predictable way. Potential home- 
owners tend to find themselves frustrated by the rationing or 
the higher price of mortgage credit. Furthermore, smali busi- 
nesses are hurt more by a restrictive monetary policy than are the 
giant firms. This is so because the latter are in a much better posi- 
tion to finance their operations through reinvested earnings and 
because they can borrow on more favorable terms, or are less 
likely to be subject to credit rationing if they must appeal to the 
market for capital. In this connection the New York Times 
recently took account of the growing tendency of big business to 
supply credit to small business, citing among the contributing 
factors the “superior ability” of big business “‘to borrow and raise 


capital in times of credit restraint such as the two-and-a-half 
years ended last November.’’* At the close of this paper I shall 
again refer to this “side effect” of monetary restraint. 

Thus if selective controls and the more general monetary meas- 


3 Albert L. Kraus, “Big Business Role in Lending Grows,” in New York Times, 
April 4, 1958, Section HI, p. 1. 
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ures differ in regard to their discriminatory aspects, the difference 
appears to be one of degree. Selective controls seem similar to 
the more general instruments also in that they apparently are not 
designed to mitigate the problem of inflation with less than full 
employment. If the ‘“Fed’’ had acted against consumer-credit 
buying, for example, then once again a serious adverse effect on 
employment might have been one of the consequences. 

While monetary policy proved to be the major weapon against 
inflation, it betrayed one major weakness that fiscal policy could 
have helped to overcome. The “Fed” successfully exercised con- 
trol over the money stock, but it was less effective in influencing 
velocity; in fact, by the third quarter of 1957 the velocity of 
demand deposits, as reported for 337 centers, was registering 147 
(1947-49 base). The administration seems to have had difficulty, 
however, in determining an appropriate fiscal policy. It was 
afraid of recession and it was afraid of inflation. As a collectivity 
it simultaneously spoke of greater welfare expenditures, tax 
cutting, and budget balancing. It displayed a notorious vacilla- 
tion in the presentation of its 1957-58 budget. Yet somehow it 
muddled through, with the result that during the fiscal years 1956 
and 1957 the federal government operated with mild surpluses 
of from one to two billion dollars. In retrospect, given the deter- 
mined action of the monetary authorities, this does not seem too 
far removed from what the economic expert might have recom- 
mended in advance. Since a balanced budget may introduce an 
inflationary bias even in periods of prosperity, the small surplus 
appears to have been desirable and proper. 

If in the face of reasonably sound and effective aggregative 
policy, some inflation still coexisted with unemployment, the solu- 
tion to the problem may well be a microeconomic one. This 


apparently was not a “classic inflation,” with most final goods and 
services and productive services in short supply, and with increases 
in demand leading to price rises. Further broad anti-inflationary 
measures probably could not have been introduced without affect- 


ing output and employment. 
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II 


We can obtain some insight into the nature of this inflation with 
less than full employment if we subdivide total consumption ex- 
penditures, as in the accompanying tabulation,* and examine each 


1956 1957 





June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Aug. 
All items 116.2 117.1 118. 120.2 121. 
All commodities 110.3 Lill. 111.8 113.7 114.6 
All services 132.3 133-6 134.4 137-5 138.3 
Durables 103.8 104.8 108. 108.4 108.4 
Food , - 889.2 22g. 1212.9 116.2 117.9 
Nondurables 
less food " 112.4 113.9 114.7 115-6 115.8 116.0 


series. The data on the prices of all services (including shelter) are 
suggestive. There is little doubt about the contribution of services 
to the inflationary pressure after 1955; their price index obviously 
advanced more rapidly than the average. The explanation of this 
may lie in the relationship between wages and productivity. For 
the entire economy, money wages rose 7 percent during 1956, while 
productivity has been rising in recent years at a rate of no more 
than 3.5 percent per manhour per year. But the average conceals 
the difficulty, sometimes the impossibility, of increasing produc- 
tivity in the rendition of services.5 Unable in most cases to offset 
higher money waces with greater efficiency, employers in the serv- 
ice industries have responded to higher real labor costs by increas- 
ing their prices. An upward trend in the prices of services and 
shelter is of course significant for overall price developments 
because of the high expenditures on services (100 billion dollars 
in 1956) in relation to total consumption expenditures (267 billion 
dollars). 


*From Louis J. Paradiso, “Patterns of Recent Price Changes,” in U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Survey of Current Business (October 1957) p. 17, Table 4. The 
indices are on a 1947-49 base. 

5 The failure to match rising expenses with increasing productivity is not neces- 
sarily true of all service industries. The public-utility sector, for example, could 


have ample opportunities for shifting its production functions. 
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The rise in food prices occurred in conjunction with a falling 
proportion of farm income to consumer expenditures.* This 
implies higher processing, marketing, and transportation costs— 
areas, again, where considerable increases in productivity are rela- 
tively difficult. The significance of productivity is further high- 
lighted when we turn to durables, where productivity increases are 
likely to be higher than average. In this case there was but one 
significant spurt in prices, during the fourth quarter of 1956. 

These facts appear to be consistent with the following hypothesis. 
As the economy works itself out of a recession, many firms may 
find that their realized unit costs are actually declining. This can 
be attributed primarily to their operation in the decreasing range 
of their unit-cost curves; it may also be the result of downward 
shifts in their cost functions as productivity increases more than 
offset increases in the prices of productive services. These lower 
costs are not readily translated into lower prices; that is, initially 
the firms in question may not raise their prices, but there will be 
a rigidity downward. The firms faced with increasing cost func- 
tions, on the other hand, do tend to pass their higher costs to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices. ‘There is therefore an 


upward push in prices in some sectors, with little or no offsetting 
downward pull in others, and a consequent rise in the general 


price level. 

If a firm experiences reduced costs and increased sales and at 
the same time possesses the monopoly power to resist price cuts, 
it is obviously in a position to enjoy greater profits (or smaller 
losses). ‘The profits in turn tend to provide the wherewithal for 
wage increases. One would expect unions as a whole to probe 
first where they believe they can be successful in obtaining signifi- 
cant money-wage increases for their members, and then to look 
for a spill-over effect on the wage structure of the entire economy 
to aid the rest of organized labor. The firms with little opportu- 
nity to offset higher money wages by shifting their cost curves 
downward then find it necessary to pass their higher costs on to 


6 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957, p. 639. 
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the consumer, and in a period of high aggregate demand they can 
do so with little loss in sales. In the meantime, the higher-produc- 
tivity firms may have also decided to shift their higher money 
wages to the public, and they tend to be successful for similar rea- 
sons. In their case, however, the price increases need not be so 
marked, because of possible improvements in efficiency and also 
because of the lower ratios of labor costs to total costs. 

An explanation of inflation without full employment apparently 
should include, then, not only such technical factors as the shapes 
and possible shifts of cost functions but also institutional consid- 
erations. It seems necessary to incorporate into the analysis the 
price-controlling power of oligopolistic firms as well as the wage- 
raising power of labor unions. I of course take as a given the 
pursuit of a fiscal-monetary policy that will not eliminate all infla- 
tion by introducing a considerable (at least 5 percent) measure of 
unemployment. 

It may be that unions cannot raise money wages—that wage 
increases are to be attributed primarily, or even exclusively, to 
high levels of aggregate demand and specific labor shortages. It 
is more probable, however, that labor unions do introduce an 
inflationary bias into the economy. This is obviously a subject for 
a lengthy treatise; let me only refer to the following supporting 
arguments. First, the ratio of wage and salary income to total 
income may, as claimed, have “remained about 2/3” since 1929, 
but in fact it increased from less than 60 percent in 1929 to more 
than 65 percent in the postwar years. Second, the politics of 
unionization call for higher money wages; a union leader must 
continually demonstrate his ability to obtain higher wages for 
the rank-and-file, especially if labor leaders in similar industries 
have been successful in their bargaining. ‘Third, many of the 
terms sought by unions are inflation-inducing; illustrative are the 
escalator clauses and the negotiation of contracts for more than 
one year, with wage advances provided for in each year. Fourth, 
many unions discourage or restrict entry. Fifth, non-unionized 
plants have sometimes increased the wages of their employees, 
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apparently as a way of anticipating agitation and demonstrating 
that unions are not necessary for the employees’ welfare. Sixth, 
the most telling argument, I believe, is the one that comes closest 
to making use of control and experimental groups: in countries 
characterized by weak labor movements, such as Janan prior to 
World War II, wages as a percentage of national income have 
tended to fall. 

Most individuals, however, need not be convinced that unions 
can raise money wages. So impressed are they with the economic 
power of unions, and so appealing is the discovery of simple an- 
swers, that there has been a tendency in many quarters to judge 
labor as the culprit and to speak of the “wage inflation” of 1956-57. 
The case seems closed, in fact, when we note that total earned in- 
come increased by 19.5 billion dollars from 1955 to 1956, with 
total employee compensation accounting for 18.3 billion of that 
amount. 

But an analysis couched in terms of wage inflation has the limita- 
tion that what may be a necessary factor is interpreted as a suff- 
cient one. To have experienced the inflation of 1956-57 a public 
attitude opposed to serious unemployment was also necessary. 
Moreover—and this is a point I wish to stress—significant eco- 
nomic power also had to exist in various sectors of the business 
world. 

Total corporate profits before taxes and including inventory- 
valuation adjustment moved from 33.1 to 40.7 billion and then 
to 40.4 billion dollars in the years 1954, 1955, and 1956 respec- 
tively. (If inventory-valuation adjustments are ignored, the re- 
spective figures are 33.5, 42.5, and 43.0 billion dollars.) Various 
aspects of these facts can be stressed. The 1955 increases revealed 
to labor unions that there was corporate wealth to be tapped, and 
they proceeded to act accordingly; this could have been one effect 
of the ability of corporations to earn higher profits. The argu- 
ment seems at least partly legitimate in that unincorporated busi- 
ness and professional income, also expected to increase with pros- 
perity, rose only from 25.9 billion dollars for 1954 to 27.3 billion 
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for 1955, including inventory-valuation adjustments. At the same 
time farm income declined from 12.7 to 11.9 billion. 

The statistics on corporate profits for the years 1955 and 1956, 
combined with data on wage increases, give rise to the question 
how the corporate business world could have realized essentially 
the same high net revenue in 1956 as in 1955. Why didn’t the 
higher money wages dent the profit structure? One logical pos- 
sibility is that no increase in unit costs occurred because of off- 
setting productivity advances, but this is obviously not consistent 
with the data. If an answer can be found, it must presumably be 
couched in terms of relatively moderate increases in realized unit 
costs combined with the shapes and positions of the demand curves. 


Ill 


One explanation of the relatively stable total profits for 1956 could 
be that most firms were operating in ranges of rapidly increasing 
marginal and average costs of production. In that case, higher 
wages and higher prices would presumably force them to operate 
closer to the minimum points on the new and higher average-cost 
curves. Realized average costs would then be of approximately 
the same magnitude, while higher prices would compensate for 
some reduction in sales volume. This interpretation is difficult to 
accept. For one thing, the money income of the economy did 
grow, after all, during 1956; hence some outward shift of the 
demand curve, reflecting an income elasticity of demand greater 
than zero, probably reduced the extent to which a firm could 
adjust by moving down a steeply rising marginal-cost curve. In 
addition, research has not revealed increasing costs to be charac- 
teristic of corporate enterprises. The largest ones generally seem 
to operate in the range of decreasing costs and with some idle 
capacity,’ while many firms, large and small alike, are subject to 
near-constant unit costs of production in the relevant range.® 


7 See J. Steindl, Maturity and Stagnation in American Capitalism (Oxford 1952) 


pp. 9-14. 
8J. S. Bain, Pricing, Distribution, and Employment, rev. ed. (New York 1953) 


pp. 108-09. 
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If the unit-cost curves tend to be fairly horizontal, then what- 
ever cost increases firms experience tend to be based on upward 
shifts of the cost functions, as opposed to backward movements 
along given functions. Ignoring momentarily the characteristics 
of demand, this should mean only a moderate increase in costs if, 
as undoubtedly happened in 1956, improvements in productivity 
in part offset the higher money wages. 

If the unit-cost curves slope downward in the relevant range, 
the case is somewhat more complicated. Here too the cost curves 
may on balance shift upward moderately with the aforementioned 
wage and productivity changes. If the higher labor costs are then 
passed on to the consumer in the form of higher prices, this could 
conceivably be accompanied by severe reductions in sales and 
therefore by significant backward movements along the decreas- 


ing cost curves. This in turn would imply substantial increases, 


in realized unit costs, and severe reductions in realized profits. 
Such a profit-reducing effect would take place if consumers re- 
sponded strongly to price increases by reducing their purchases 
and if they continued to purchase approximately the same number 
of units despite possible increases in their money incomes. More 
technically, there would be an adverse effect on profits in this 
decreasing-cost case if the demand were both price-elastic and 
income-inelastic. 

The data indicate, however, that corporate profits were not 
reduced, despite apparent upward shifts in cost schedules. This 
would suggest that the demand was typically price-inelastic and/or 
income-elastic, implying at most only moderate reductions in 
sales as prices rose. These elasticity properties are, I think, of 
critical importance in explaining why firms with decreasing cost 
curves could increase prices and still not suffer major reductions 
in sales and profits. Either one of these elasticity properties has 
a twofold favorable effect on profits: first, either will prevent a 
pronounced backward movement along the decreasing cost curves, 
and therefore limit the increase in realized costs; and second, either 


will permit prices to be increased without suffering any major 


aeery 
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penalty in the form of greatly reduced sales, thereby making it 
possible to maintain total gross sales revenue. With these reve- 
nue-cost results, profits need not change drastically with upward 
shifts in cost curves. 

When the cost curves are relatively constant (or horizontal) in 
the relevant ranges, the first of these two effects—having to do 
with backward movements along the cost curves—is no longer 
appropriate; that is, whatever increase occurs in realized unit 
costs must be the result of an upward shift in the cost curve alone 
and by definition cannot be the consequence of a reduction in 
output. But if the shift in the cost function is not to result in a 
deterioration of profits, the same demand conditions—price ine- 
lasticity or income elasticity—are necessary. In this case the sec- 
ond effect, the maintenance of gross sales revenue, is still relevant.® 

In the cases where low price elasticity is more relevant than a 
high income elasticity in helping to account for stable corporate 
profits; there arise an implication and a problem that deserve 
some mention. The implication stems from the corollary that a 
price elasticity of demand of less than unity is associated with a 
negative marginal revenue. Since additional sales represent a 
decline in total revenue, this suggests that firms have not been 
maximizing short-term profits. Instead they have apparently been 
following (and may continue to follow, though to a lesser extent) 
some sort of price-limit policy, whether for public relations, igno- 
rance of maximizing principles, or some other reason. The firm 
thus possesses unexploited profit opportunities, and it can use 
these as a buffer when costs rise. A price increase permits a reduc- 
tion in the sales that had cut into total gross and net revenue. 

The problem that arises is simply that there is some cutback 
in production as long as the price elasticity is greater than zero, 
and this in turn presumably means some decrease in employment. 

9 The statement concerning price elasticity of demand perhaps contains a certain 
ambiguity. The ceteris paribus demand curve is often price-elastic, but the more 


important mutatis mutandis curve, whith includes the reactions of one’s rivals to 
one’s price changes, must be price-inelastic if the income elasticity of demand is 


not high. 
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Were men actually idled, and if so did they tend to remain unem- 
ployed? Static analysis applied to a frictionless world would lead 
us to predict that some men would be discharged and that they 
would find employment in more price-competitive industries, with 
price and wage reductions following in that sector. To some ex- 
tent this may have happened in 1956-57. But the data, as reviewed 
earlier in this paper, reveal more extensive price increases in 
the industries subject to less concentration of power. As long as 
we confine our attention to stationary demand curves we must, 
I think, predict greater unemployment in the face of higher com- 
modity prices. 

But unemployment as a whole certainly did not increase mate- 
rially in the 1956-57 period. The evident reason for this was the 
growth of the economy, with the result that demand functions 
shifted outward in response to relatively high income elasticities 
of demand. Any variety of statistics can be offered as evidence 
of the demand shifts that must have taken place in the more con- 
centrated industries. The total industrial production index, for 
example, stood at 139 for the calendar year 1955, at 143 in 1956 
(including a seasonally adjusted 146-1/3 in the last quarter), and 
at a seasonally adjusted 144-4/g9 during the first nine months of 
1957. Seasonally adjusted employment in manufacturing and 
mining was greater in the late summer of 1957 than in the early 
months of 1956.?° 

Data such as these suggest that growth offset the more serious 
unemployment that might have followed in the wake of the high 
profit, wage, and price levels of the time. Growth thus appears 
as a kind of mantle, which, for as long as it could be worn, pro- 
tected us from the consequences of monopoly pricing. All this 
suggests, also, that of the two elasticity conditions the high income 
elasticity, implying shifting demand functions, was perhaps more 
widely experienced than the low price elasticity, and that when 
the two appeared together for any given industry the income 
elasticity may have exercised a greater influence. 


10 Economic Report of the President, January 1958, pp. 144, 140-41. 
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The argument thus far pursued can then be generalized as 
follows. Unions, in noting the magnitude of corporate profits, 
may press for a greater share of the product. Corporate manage- 
ment yields to this pressure, aware not only of the possibility of 
smaller increases in realized costs but also of profit opportunities 
still available for exploitation because of price-inelastic and/or 
outward shifting demand functions—with the latter possibly 
being of greater significance. The knowledge that the customer 
may be made to bear the burden of higher prices contributes, just 
as much as do union demands, to the inflationary spiral. 

One can still claim that a “wage inflation” occurred, in the 
sense that an increase in wages made up most of the change in 
national income from 1955 to 1956. But firms with oligopoly 
power also tended to gain from the inflation. There are a priori 
reasons for believing that oligopolistic profits rose in relation to 
total profits, most of which have already been noted: the tight- 
money policy especially hampered smaller business, which tends 
to be more competitive; a price increase can reduce the area of 
negative revenue for the oligopolistic firms; the giant firms are 
in the best position to increase their productivity; and the propor- 
tion of wage costs to total costs tends to be lower for giant firms. 

Unfortunately the actual data are not easily obtainable. There 
is, however, at least one set of statistics to which we may appeal. 
If the foregoing reasoning is valid, manufacturing corporations 
should have performed relatively well, compared, for example, 
to regulated public utilities or companies involved in trade. The 
statistics on the profits, after taxes, of all manufacturing corpora- 
tions are produced in the accompanying tabulation (in millions 
of dollars). 

The data do lend plausibility to the arguments. While total 
corporate profits after taxes registered 21 billion dollars tn each 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter Fourth Quarter 


1955 3335 3878 4151 3735 


1956 3850 4944 3670 4225, 
1957 4099 4072 3737 
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of the years 1955 and 1956, total corporate profits after taxes of 
manufacturing companies rose from 15.099 billion in 1955 to 
15.789 in 1956. The significance of this depends, of course, on the 
judgment of the observer. I would think that 690 million dollars 
profits after taxes (implying some 1.4 billion before taxes) would 
represent an increase worth noting, especially when contrasted 
with the banner year 1955. Moreover, a comparison of like quar- 
ters reveals an upward movement. There is but one exception to 
this generalization—the decline from the third quarter of 1955 
to the same period in 1956—but the poor showing of the 1956 
quarter was due primarily to labor troubles. While the increase 
from the third quarter of 1956 to the same quarter of 1957 does 
not seem impressive (especially in view of the labor problems), the 
November 1957 issue of the First National City Bank Monthly 
Letter did report that the aggregate net income of 810 “leading 
corporations” during the third quarter of 1957 was up 6 percent 
from the same period the year before. 

Apparently, then, oligopolistic industries and labor unions have 
been able to benefit from inflation in the face of high aggregate 
demand, some strategic shortages, and a fiscal-monetary policy 
tolerating inflation because of an unwillingness to push unemploy- 
ment any farther. As long as the foregoing conditions are recog- 
nized, we may perhaps refer to a wage-oligopoly profit inflation. 
The wage increases obtained from the high-profit, high-produc- 
tivity firms seemingly spilled over into the other sectors of the 
economy, as a result of such factors as continued union pressure, 
specific labor shortages, and heightened living costs in both the 
unionized and the non-unionized sectors. These higher wages 
had to be translated into further price increases, especially in the 
service industries, because of an inability there to counter higher 


wages with greater productivity. 


IV 


Assuming that we have located the source of the problem of infla- 
tion without full employment, I find that I cannot refrain from 
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a comment about possible remedies. The following represent 
perhaps the major alternative policies that might be pursued—all 
of them tending, of course, to the microeconomic side. 

First, voluntary restraint on the part of unions and management. 
Neither analysis nor experience supports this line of “action.” 
Analysis suggests that economic men will push an advantage if 
they can find one; experience points, for example, to steel’s 
announcement of a price increase a few days after the President's 
request for price stability. As the news commentator Eric Sevareid 
noted in one of his broadcasts, if appeals for restraint have ever 
had impressive results, the historians have been asleep on their 
job. 

Second, wage-price controls. These, of course, represent the 
opposite extreme. Despite the possibilities of employing controls 
in some areas, any attempt to utilize these pervasively in peace- 
time would lead to extensive resistance and to extremely high ad- 
ministrative costs. Any group of public authorities attempting 
such controls would probably be committing political suicide. 

Third, greater concentration of power. Increased centraliza- 
tion within the houses of both business and labor might serve to 
focus responsibility for economic instability; hence the leaders of 
each group might be willing to forgo private advantages for the 
good of the entire economy. This is possible. The actions of a 
few men are not readily predictable, however; much depends on 
the personalities of those in authority. Greater power can, of 
course, be used to further the interests of the particular groups 
represented. 

Fourth, increased mobility of productive services. General 
economists are probably more impressed with the possible benefits 
of greater mobility than are labor economists and sociologists, 
especially if occupational mobility also requires geographic mo- 
bility. Be that as it may, whatever can be done to further mobility 
—for example, the establishment of an effective system of financial 
assistance—would serve to mitigate the problem of inflation with- 
out full employment. The results should be an increase in work 
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time and output and a reduction in prices. Here, in effect, is the 
major weapon for attacking technical (as opposed to institutional) 
bottlenecks. 

Fifth, antitrust action. This would presumably mean a modifi- 
cation of the behavior or structure of organized labor and oligopo- 
listic industries. What are the possibilities in this realm? 

It is difficult to see how the antitrust laws could be applied 
extensively, or at all, to labor unions. “Collusion” to influence 
the relevant price is the essence of labor-union activity; to destroy 
this is to destroy the organization itself. If attempts were made 
to affect the inflation-inducing activities of unions by altering 
structure instead of behavior, what would be the limits of the 
process? The disintegration of the federation of unions would 
have little effect, since so much of the power to bargain collectively 
and to strike resides in the national and international unions. 
Undoubtedly the attack on structure could proceed far enough 
to smash the wage-raising power of unions, but in such a program 
there are definite overtones of throwing out the baby with the 
bath water. Unions have significant roles to play in our society, 
whether it be to set a floor to potential recessions, to counteract 
the political power of business, to prevent a highly unequal income 
distribution, or to spur management to greater productivity. 
Again, a program for cutting the unions’ wage-raising powers 
might well lead to dire consequences at the political box-office for 
those foolhardy enough to institute it. Perhaps the best that can 
be done in this sphere is to utilize new or existing legislation to 
discourage certain malpractices, such as a closed-shop, restricted- 
entry type of union or collusion between union officials and man- 
agement. 

This leads us to antitrust action directed against the business 
sector. If oligopoly power is indeed a necessary though not sufli- 
cient condition for inflation with less than full employment, then 
any serious modification of the structure or monopolistic behavior 
patterns in this community should represent a constructive change. 
Such a program is of course in keeping with our folklore; one is 
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expected to hate monopoly. In a way it is also morally justifiable, 
in that another kind of policy, the monetary one, tends to penalize 
smaller business. On the other hand, the political obstacle to 
strong antitrust action is formidable. With the possible exception 
of the Thurman Arnold era, we have not dedicated ourselves to 
vigorous prosecutions under the antitrust laws. The fullest pos- 
sible liberalization of our tariff barriers should of course accom- 
pany antitrust action, but here again the opposition may be 
expected to be “determined”—though perhaps less so than was 
the case in the era before World War II. 

If the foregoing arguments are valid, there is little hope that 
we can mitigate the problem of inflation with less than full em- 
ployment. This is indeed a pity, both intellectually and in terms 
of welfare. Once more the economist is confronted with a method- 
ological obstacle. Here is one member of the tribe offering a hy- 
pothesis and proposing a means of subjecting it to test. Could we 
perform the experiment, we could learn something, regardless of 
the results; but unless there is a significant change in public atti- 
tude, that experiment is generally denied us. This inability is 
probably unfortunate in terms of welfare, for it would seem that 
a reduction in monopoly power and a consequent increase in out- 
put would serve both to increase employment and to lower prices. 











MEXICO SINCE CARDENAS* 


BY OSCAR LEWIS 


Le year 1940 is a particularly convenient benchmark for the 
study of social and economic change in Mexico. As the last year 
of the Cardenas administration, it marks the end of the distinc- 
tively agrarian and revolutionary phase of the Mexican revolu- 
tion and the beginning of a new phase that some have called the 
“industrial revolution” and others ‘a shift to the right.” 

In the first period, from 1910 to 1940, the emphasis was on 
basic institutional change, the transformation of a semi-feudal 
agrarian economy, the breakup of large landholdings, the distri- 
bution of land to the peasants, the establishment of ejidos, the 
strengthening of labor’s position, the reduction of foreign eco- 
nomic participation and control, the emancipation of the Indian, 
and the spread of public education. The basic objective was to 
improve the lot of the common man. But with the Camacho 
administration in 1940, a new emphasis developed. The tempo 
of social change and land distribution was slowed down appre- 
ciably. Industrialization and increased production became the 
immediate national goal, and foreign investment was encouraged 
by the government. “Less attention has been given in recent 
years to how the pie is sliced, and more emphasis is being put 


on producing a bigger pie.” 


I 
Mexico has made great progress on many fronts since 1940. One 
of the most impressive gains has been the growth of political 


* AuTHoR’s Note—Because this paper is a brief summary of a much longer and 
fully documented manuscript, to appear shortly in Escuela Nacional de Economia, 
Universidad Nacional de Mexico, Investigacione Economica, footnotes have here 
been omitted. I am grateful to my research assistant, William R. Holland, for his 
help in collecting and summarizing a great deal of the archive and published mate- 


rials on which this paper is based. 
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democracy and a much greater sense of national unity. The role 
of the military in political life has been markedly reduced, and 
Mexico has enjoyed years of stability and peaceful elections. It 
has a free press, freedom of speech, and freedom of worship. There 
are no political prisoners, and Mexico is still a haven for political 
refugees from other countries in the Western hemisphere. Some 
measure of the atmosphere of greater freedom is seen in the fact 
that an occasional presidential adviser has published criticism of 
his government without losing his job. 

The present government is much more representative of the 
various sectors of the Mexican population than was the case under 
Diaz, before World War I, but it has less broad a base than was 
true under Cardenas. The new upper class, though small and 
not well organized, has become increasingly influential in deter- 
mining national policy, while the influence of organized labor 
and the ejidatarios has declined sharply. Nevertheless, in the 
event of a political crisis, the government could probably count 
on the mass support of the two latter groups. 

Since 1940 the economy has been expanding and the country 
has become production-conscious as never before. Leading news- 
papers daily headline record-breaking achievements in agriculture 
and industry. During 1939-54 the volume of agricultural pro- 
duction increased 155 percent and industrial production increased 
76 percent. The spurt toward industrialization that began with 
World War II has not been a temporary phenomenon, as it was 
once suspected to be by some observers of the Mexican scene; 
indeed, the expansion of the economy has been greater since 
1950 than it was in the preceding ten years. A boom spirit has 
been created that is reminiscent of the great expansion in the 
United States at the turn of the century. 

This remarkable growth of the Mexican economy since 19.40 
has set a record that can be matched by few countries. The rate 
of growth has far outstripped that of Argentina, Brazil, or Colom- 
bia, and from 1946 to 1951 the increase in per capita production 
was greater even than that of the United States. All this was 
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accomplished without any dramatic discoveries of unutilized nat- 
ural resources, such as occurred in Venezuela, and with relatively 
little foreign aid. At no time since 1940 (that is, in no single 
year) has foreign investment represented more than 15 percent 
of the total national investment. Moreover, the various sectors 
of the Mexican economy appear to have grown at more uniform 
rates than those of other large Latin American nations. Many 
Mexicans believe they have found a formula for balanced growth 
that will soon take Mexico out of the category of underdeveloped 
countries. 

The general trend toward improved standards of living in 
Mexico since 1940 is reflected in a variety of ways. More and 
more rural people sleep on beds instead of on the ground, wear 
shoes instead of huaraches or going barefoot, use store-made pants 
instead of the home-made white cotton calzones, eat bread in 
addition to tortillas, grind their corn in the mill instead of by 
hand, drink beer instead of pulque, use doctors instead of curan- 
deros, and travel by bus or train instead of on foot or by burro. 
In the towns and cities the trend has been from adobe to cement, 
from clay pots to aluminum, from cooking with charcoal to cook- 
ing with gas, from eating with tortillas to eating with tableware, 
from the metate to the electric blender, from phonographs to 
radios and television, from cottons to nylons, and from cognac to 
whiskey. 

To the student of Mexico the developments in agriculture since 
1940 seem even more impressive than those in industry, and few 
scholars would have predicted such rapid and far-reaching changes. 
(The gloomy forebodings of William Vogt, in his Road to Sur- 
vival, seem disproved for the present.) It must be remembered 
that Mexico is essentially a mountainous country, and that three- 
fourths of the total area is classified as either arid or semi-arid, 
with rainfall inadequate for assuring crops. Only 9.8 percent, or 
20 million hectares, of the country’s total area is tillable; and 
of this, 80 percent is arid and 16 percent is humid or irrigated, 
according to the census of 1950. Little more than half of the 
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tillable land is planted, while nearly half is left fallow, because 
of lack of rainfall. Of the area planted, an average of about 15 
percent results in crop failure, and about three-fourths of all crop 


failures are due to lack of rain. 

In the face of these natural limitations the accomplishments in 
agriculture are all the more remarkable. From 1939 to 1954 
agriculture contributed an average of about 20 percent of the 
value of gross national production, and managed to hold its own 
with the expansion in transport and communication, industry, 
and commerce. Indeed, the rate of increase in agricultural pro- 
duction, especially since 1945, has been higher than that in either 
gross national product or population. For example, between 1950 
and 1955 the population increased 15 percent and the gross na- 
tional product rose 27 percent, but the agricultural product in- 
creased by 43 percent. 

Moreover, while the proportion of the labor force engaged in 
manufacture, commerce, and construction rose about 5 percent 
from 1939 to 1950, the relative contribution of these sectors to 
the total domestic product remained about the same. On the 
other hand, though the gainfully occupied employed in agricul- 
ture rose from 3.6 million to 4.8 million during 1940-50, this 
represented a reduction in agriculture’s share of the labor force, 
from 65.4 to 58.3 percent, and even so, agriculture maintained 
its relative contribution to the total domestic product. 

In terms of the national picture, Mexico has gone a long way 
in the past fifteen years toward changing its agriculture from a 
predominantly subsistence economy to a market economy. Agri- 
cultural products now account for almost 60 percent of the total 
value of exports, and have taken the place formerly held by 
minerals and oil. Cotton production alone increased 462 percent 
during 1939-54, and although it occupied only 11 percent of 
the total harvested area its value (1952-55) was higher than that 
of any other crop in the country. Indeed, Mexico has risen to 
sixth place among the world exporters of cotton. 

The change in the direction of a market economy in agriculture 
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was brought about by putting new land under cultivation (the 
harvested area increased by 4.1 million hectares, or 69 percent, 
from 1940 to 1954), by the expansion of irrigation (1.3 million 
hectares of irrigated land were added to the crop area during 
1940-55, making a total of 3.1 million hectares under irrigation), 
by the increasing use of fertilizer and improved seed varieties, 
by increased mechanization (from 4,620 iractors in 1940 to 55,478 
at the end of 1955), and by the concentration of most of these 
improvements on larger holdings. Most of the latter are in the 
north and north Pacific regions. 

Large private landholdings are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in the national agricultural picture; and modern, corpora- 
tion-owned sugar haciendas are rapidly replacing the older tradi- 
tional haciendas. The new commercial farmers may soon become, 
like the ejidatarios, a political force to be reckoned with in the 
nation. It is noteworthy in this connection that a considerable 
portion of the individuals reporting increased incomes in the 
1950 Mexican census (published in 1955) were operators in 
agriculture. 

A final point on the positive side. In the face of its rapidly 
growing population, Mexico has managed to produce sufficient 
food to meet its needs, except in years of drought. And g million 
hectares of new land can be brought under cultivation, with the 
aid of irrigation, to take care of further population increases in 


the next fifty or a hundred years. 


I 
Naturally, many problems remain. Thus, for example, the mod- 
ernization of agriculture is still a limited phenomenon. The 
great mass of the peasantry, both ejidatarios and owners of pri- 
vate holdings, continue to work their tiny subsistence tracts with 
traditional backward methods. The contrast between the new and 
the old agriculture in Mexico is becoming ever sharper, and in 
some measure parallels the contrast between the mestizo and the 
Indian, the north and the south. Thus less than one-hundredth 
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of the cultivated land is worked with the aid of the 55,000 tractors, 
whereas about 20 percent of it is still worked by the pre-Hispanic 
method of cutting and burning without benefit of plow and oxen. 
Indeed, in many areas the peasants are reverting from plow cul- 
ture to the more primitive hoe culture, in an effort to avoid the 
devastating effects of inflation. 

The steadily increasing population pressure on limited land 
resources has given impetus to the bracero movement. Between 
1942 and 1955 approximately 1.5 million Mexicans left for the 
United States as braceros, or temporary agricultural workers. 
About 93 percent of them came from the central and northern 
regions of Mexico, with eight states contributing about 80 per- 
cent. The bracero movement has been of great importance for 
the Mexican economy in providing a source of income for the 
landless and for other poor sectors of the rural population. It 
has also considerably relieved the chronic unemployment and 
under-employment of rural Mexico, thereby serving as a partial, 
though temporary and inadequate, solution of the agrarian 
problem. 

In the central region, which provides the bulk of the braceros, 
traditional agricultural practices prevail and government efforts 
at improvement through irrigation and mechanization and the 
distribution of land to the landless have been at a minimum. In 
other words, those sectors of the rural population that would 
otherwise have been abandoned to their own resources have 
turned to ‘‘bracerismo” as a way out. Had it not been for this 
safety valve, the government's heavy emphasis on industrialization 
since 1940 might have been accompanied by considerable unrest 
in the countryside. Were the United States suddenly to close its 
borders to the braceros, a major crisis would probably follow in 
Mexico. From a national point of view, bracerismo can be seen 
as an indirect aid in the difficult task of industrtaiization, for in 
spite of foreign investments and heavy government spending, the 
rate of industrialization has not been rapid enough to absorb the 
ever increasing population. The bracero movement, in giving 
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employment to surplus labor, is helping to fulfill the historic 
role of industrialization. 

The bracero movement has somewhat broadened the perspec- 
tive of the Mexican rural population. Over a million and a half 
rural Mexicans from thousands of villages have seen some parts 
of the United States: even in some of the most isolated rural 
villages in Mexico the-American visitor may now be greeted with 
a few words of English. Unfortunately, however, this rich poten- 
tial for better understanding between the two countries has not 
been realized, because of the conditions under which braceros 
work and live in the United States. Most braceros are isolated 
in work camps or on farms, speak no English, live on a Mexican 
diet, and on the whole learn very little about the United States 
and its way of life. Very few learn agricultural skills that can be 
applied in their own villages. 

The effects of bracerismo on village life are varied. The exam- 
ple of Tepoztlan, which I restudied in 1956-57, is interesting in 
this connection. Ten years ago there were fewer than go braceros 
from Tepoztlan; by 1957 there were over 600. Tepoztlar: has 
become a bracero village. Ten years ago it suffered from an acute 
land shortage. Now it suffers from a shortage of manpower, and 
many milpas go uncultivated. In many cases the braceros return 
to the village only to rest for a few months before setting out for 
another period in the United States. The braceros are investing 
their money wisely. Most of them have made improvements in 
their houses and have invested in land and cattle. Many have 
brought home portable battery radios, mechanical toys, clothing, 
and cloth. The village now has four full-time tailors who are kept 
busy providing tailormade pants for the peasants. 

In the light of the frequent reports on the poor treatment and 
bad living conditions of braceros in the United States, our find- 
ings in Tepoztlan may be of interest. In interviews with fifty 
Tepoztlan braceros we found practically no complaints about their 
treatment in the United States. The few complaints that could 
be elicited concerned overseers who were either Filipino or Jap- 
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anese. The overall reaction was one of satisfaction with their 
experience, and a hope that they could go back and stay for longer 
periods. 

In spite of its great achievements since 1940, Mexico is not 
yet a modern industrial nation but still exhibits some characteris- 
tics of an agrarian colonial economy and an underdeveloped 
country. Among the key weaknesses are the predominant role of 
foreign investment in certain basic industries, such as mining, and 
in strategic utilities like telephone and electricity; the continued 
dependence on corporations controlled in the United States for 
its automobiles and trucks, which are assembled but not manufac- 
tured in Mexico; the great lag in the modernization of its national 
railroad system; and the dependence on the export of raw materials 
to provide dollars for the importation of manufactured goods. 
Even more serious, in terms of its potential political consequences, 
is the failure to realize fully many of the social objectives of the 
Mexican revolution. In 1956 over 60 percent of the population 
were stili ill fed, ill clothed, and ill housed, 40 percent were illit- 
erate, and 46 percent of the nation’s children were not going to 
school. 

In education, what is perhaps more significant than the quan- 
titative situation is a shift in the conception of the role of the 
school in society and in the attitudes of teachers toward their work. 
The earlier revolutionary conception of the school as a major 
instrument of cultural change and social reform seems to have 
given way to the more prosaic teaching of the three R’s, with little 
reference to integrating the content of education with local com- 
munity needs (though significant efforts have been made to extend 
literacy among the Indian population). The passionate idealism 
and desire for service that characterized the 1930s seem to have 
died out, except for a few Indianists who still show some glimmer 
of the old dedication. ‘Today most teachers seem to be primarily 
concerned with improving their own working conditions and 
standard of living. 

Although the national wealth has greatly increased since 1940. 
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and there has been some rise in the standards of living of the gen- 
eral population, the wealth is unevenly distributed, and the dis- 
parity between the incomes of the rich and the poor is even more 
striking than before. Manuel German Parra, a leading Mexican 
economist, has shown that in 1955 one-hundredth of the gainfully 
employed population took 66 percent of the national income, while 
the remaining 99 percent of the population received only 34 per- 
cent of the income; in 1940 the distribution had been exactly 
the reverse. In commenting on the increasing inequality of 
income distribution in Mexico and the suffering caused by infla- 
tion, Daniel Seligman noted in a recent Fortune article (January 
1956, p. 173): “Indeed, it might correctly be said that the true 
hero of the Mexican investment boom is the ordinary Mexican 
worker, whose acceptance of a declining real income has in effect 
‘subsidized’ much of the nation’s building. . . . It is a token of 
Mexico's political stability that this program of chronic inflation 
has been accompanied by no political disorders or even by any 
noticeable diminution in the popularity of the party in power.” 
Some Mexicans are worried by the concentration of wealth, and 


fear the possibility of political unrest unless the trend is corrected. 
But in view of the high threshold of suffering of the Mexican 
people, it seems safe to predict that the present political stability 
will continue for a long time. 


III 


One of the most significant trends in Mexico since 1940 has been 
the increasing influence of United States culture on many aspects 
of life. While this influence is most marked in large cities, it can 
be seen also in rural areas. The proximity of the United States, 
improved means of communication and transportation, increased 
travel of both Mexicans and North Americans, the power and pres- 
tige of the northern neighbor as a great industrial civilization, its 
large investments in Mexico, and the growth of a Mexican middle 
class that models itself after its northern counterpart are some of 
the more important factors responsible for this change. The 
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mighty wave of “Americanisms,” which are mostly related to an 
improved standard of living, has been unresisted except among a 
few intellectuals, nationalists, anti-gringos, Mexican businessmen, 
and isolated Indians. 

It is difficult to say how much of the change is due to direct 
United States influence and how much to the concomitant influ- 
ence of a developing, twentieth-century, industrial, urban civili- 
zation. The two processes have been occurring simultaneously, 
and have been mutually reinforcing. In any case it cannot be 
doubted that much of the modernization has a typically North 
American stamp. Modern French, Spanish, German, or British 
influence, once more important than that of the United States, is 
now scarcely detectable. Italian influence has grown, but is 
still minor. The countries to the south have remarkably little 
influence on the economic and cultural life of Mexico. 

United States citizens are now the largest single group of for- 
eigners residing in the country. About 15,000 United States 
businessmen live and work in Mexico, attracted by its good invest- 
ment opportunities, cheap living, and excellent climate. The 
annual 500,000 North American tourists are seen not only in the 
expensive hotels and resorts but in markets and villages and out- 
of-the-way places. This great tourist trade has led to the establish- 
ment of modern hotels, motels, American-style restaurants, curio 
shops, tourist agencies and guide services, and special transport 
lines, and has spread the use of the English language. Folk art, 
music, and dance have been exploited and commercialized; cele- 
brations that are supposedly “folk” or religious are advertised in 
advance and used to attract tourists. From 1946 to 1955 tourist 
spending more than doubled; approximately 400 million dollars 
was spent by tourists in 1956. But this spending benefits a rela- 
tively small segment of the population. 

Advertisements, more than anything else, announce United 
States influence. As Seligman has put it in his Fortune article 
(p. 103), “Everywhere signs proclaim U. S. companies, General 
Motors, Singer, Goodrich, Studebaker, R. C. A., Eastman Kodak 
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—only the corporate suffix ‘S.A.’ [for Sociedad Anonima] attests 
plainly that the locale is other than Rahway, N. J.” Large-scale 
advertising came in with recent United States investments, and ad- 
vertisements in key communication channels, such as newspapers, 
radio, and television, have a decidedly North American flavor. 
The major television programs are sponsored by foreign-controlled 
companies like General Motors, Procter and Gamble, Colgate. 
Only the use of the Spanish language and Mexican artists dis- 
tinguishes the commercials from those in the United States. On 
the Quaker Oats program one hears the Mexican lightweight idol, 
Raton (the mouse) Macias recommend Quaker Oats as the cereal 
of champions. Some commercials do not even trouble to trans- 
late phrases, and have spread American linguistic forms; thus 
beauty products are announced as “Touch and Glow,” “Bright 
and Clear,” and so on. 

American department-store retailing practices, such as self-serv- 
ice, attractive open displays of goods, standardized and guaran- 
teed articles, fixed prices. large-scale newspaper advertising, have 
been made more popular in the past ten years by stores like Wool- 
worth and Sears Roebuck. Self-service supermarkets, complete 
with packaged foods, frozen Armour turkeys, canned goods (many 
American brands are sold), cake mixes, and cornflakes, are open- 
ing all over Mexico City and in some of the smaller towns. Amer- 
ican-made clothing and shoes, or locally made articles carrying 
well known American labels, such as Arrow or Manhattan shirts 
and Joyce shoes, are valued and sold in the higher-price shops. 

Julio de la Fuente, a leading Mexican anthropologist, has writ- 
ten as follows in an analysis of United States influence as seen in 
newspapers: “About 50 percent of the total number of pages in 
the newspaper indicate the dependence of both the newspaper 
and the readers on U. S. civilization for the information and direc- 
tion of public opinion, concepts of life, family conduct, health, 
child training, recreation, transportation, travel, writing, forms 
of graphic expression, individual and national economy, domestic, 
office, and factory equipment, and finally, the direction of interest 
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in other people’s business.” American films, Broadway hit plays, 
songs, and sports such as football and baseball have also become 
increasingly popular since 1940. 

With the increase of wealth and the improvement of transpor- 
tation facilities, Mexican tourism too has grown to large propor- 
tions, and has shifted from travel in Europe to travel in the 
United States. There has been a great increase in spending 
abroad—from 64 million dollars in 1946 to 173:million in 1954. 
Domestic travel has also increased, and has changed in character, 
especially among the middle class. To quote again from de la 
Fuente: “Mexican tourism .. . has left to history the Sunday cus- 
tom of baths, going to the market, going to mass, drinking in the 
cantinas and pulquerias, and going on picnics to nearby country 
spots, all of which could be accomplished without great effort and 
without complicated means of transportation. Sunday has been 
radically transformed along secular lines into a day of excursion, 
to some rather distant point. . . . Vacations, which were once used 
to work around the house or to visit distant relatives who could 
put up the whole family, have lost their patriarchal character and 
have been displaced by excursions organized by travel agencies.” 

Increasing employment in factories and office buildings has led 
to the spread of the quick lunch, eliminating the midday meal 
at home as well as the traditional siesta. The American-style 
breakfast, consisting of juice, cereal, ham and eggs and coffee, has 
become popular, displacing the traditional breakfast of beans, 
chili sauce, and tortillas. The practice of eating stuffed turkey 
on Christmas Eve has been adopted by some middle-class families. 
The same trend is seen in the substitution of the Christmas tree 
for the customary Nativity scene, and the giving of gifts on Decem- 
ber 25 instead of on January 6, the Day of the Kings. 

The spread of English is also noteworthy. English has been 
adopted as a second language in the schools, replacing French. 
Many university technical texts are now in English, and at least 
one important Mexican hospital, E] Hospital de la Nutricién, 
requires English for its staff members, many of whom have received 
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graduate training in the United States. The French tradition in 
medicine is slowly being replaced by United States medicine. 
The increased interaction between the two neighbors has im- 
proved their relations. The traditional fear of the United States 
has been reduced, and Mexicans seem more confident of their 
national sovereignty. This, as well as generally broadened hori- 
zons and increased contact with United States citizens, has reduced 
anti-gringoism. There is little evidence of anti-Yankee sentiment 


among the rural population or among the urban poor, except where 


the Sinarquists have been active for a long period. 

But antagonism to the United States has not disappeared. On 
the whole, it is strongest among the small Mexican industrialists 
who feel threatened by the giant North American corporations 
and their subsidiaries. This group has sought to influence govern- 
ment policy toward more effective controls of foreign investment. 
Left-wing groups too have seized on foreign investment as evi- 
dence of American imperialism—though this “imperialism” is 
much more difficult for nationalists and leftists to combat than 
was the old imperialism, which always carried with it the threat 
of armed force. It is significant that the major actual or potential 
points of contention between Mexico and the United States result 
from Mexico's dependency relationship: dependence on the north- 
ern neighbor for tourist income, jobs for unemployed agricultural! 
workers, capital, and markets. These factors, along with the in- 
creasing exodus of Mexicans who are becoming United States 
citizens, are a blow to Mexican national pride, and give rise to 
resentment and insecurity. Many thoughtful Mexicans who value 
the traditional Mexican culture also view with apprehension the 
increasing spread of a wide variety of United States culture traits, 


ranging from Santa Claus to psychoanalysis. 





CHINESE HUMANISM: A STUDY OF 
CHINESE MENTALITY AND 
TEMPERAMENT 


BY CH’U CHAI 


I 


a (551-479 B.C.) may rightly deserve to be called the 
founder of Chinese humanism. In its prominent characteristics 
Confucian philosophy is humanistic, occupying itself mainly with 
human relations and virtues, studiously shunning all questions 
that enter into ontological subtleties or partake of the super- 
natural. Amid the mass of thought that Confucius developed, 
and that stands out as the central thesis of the whole system, is 
the doctrine of jen, or human-heartedness. All else is but deduc- 
tion from this governing doctrine. His ethics, his politics, his 
life ideals, all flow from it. Here we must look for the cardinal 
principle of the humanism that has been displayed in Chinese 
cultural achievements for thousands of years. 

Jen, in the Analects, expresses the Confucian ideal of cultivating 
humanity, developing human faculties, sublimating one’s per- 
sonality, and upholding human rights. Chu Hsi (1130-1200), a 
famous Confucian scholar of the Sung dynasty, defined jen as 
“the virtue of the soul,” “the principle of love,” and “the center 
of heaven and earth.” The ideograph of jen is composed of two 
characters—‘‘man” and “two,” signifying that there should be a 
correct procedure in human relationships, a proper way to meet 
each other. Confucius held that human relations should be based 
on the moral sentiment of jen, leading to positive efforts for the 
good of others. “Jen,” he said, “consists in loving others” (Ana- 
lects, Xl, 22). 

The idea of jen may be expressed in the conception of hsiao, or 
filiai piety, and ti, or fraternal love. These two concepts express 
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the same unselfish human feeling, filial piety signifying a state 
of spiritual communion in the eternity of time, and fraternal love 
signifying a state of spiritual communion in the infinity of space. 

In the Analects two other similar concepts are introduced: 
chung, or faithfulness, and shu, or sympathy, the former meaning 
the state of mind when one is completely honest with oneself, 
and the latter meaning the state of mind when one is in complete 
understanding and sympathy with the outside world. These 
two concepts are the same as the two others mentioned above, 
except that the concepts of filial piety and fraternal love refer to 
relations within the family, while the concepts of faithfulness 
and sympathy have a wider significance, referring to what we may 
describe as true and unselfish love or singleness of mind. This is 
what Confucius meant by saying that jen or human-heartedness 
consists in “loving others.” 

Another outstanding feature of Chinese humanism is the word 
yi, or righteousness, which is attributable mainly to Mencius 
(3712-289? B.C.). Menicus entered the world over a hundred 
years after the death of Confucius, but to his genius and devotion 
may be traced the final triumph of Chinese humanism. Yi means 
the “oughtness” of a situation; it is a categorical imperative. In 
our community life there are certain things that should be done 
for their own sake, because they are morally right in themselves. 
If one does these things only because of other non-moral con- 
siderations, one’s action is no longer right, because one is then 
acting for profit and not for righteousness. Righteousness and 
profit are in Confucianism diametrically opposed terms. Con- 
fucius himself says: ““The superior man comprehends righteous- 
ness; the small man comprehends profit” (Analects, 1v, 16). This 
is what Mencius called “the distinction between righteousness 
and profit,” a distinction so greatly emphasized in Chinese 
humanism. 

Mencius claimed that, for the cultivation of virtues, human- 
ineartedness should be coupled with righteousness: ‘““What one 
upholds in his heart is human-heartedness; what one upholds in 
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his conduct is righteousness. One who is possessed of human- 
heartedness and righteousness is an Eminent Man.” From this short 
passage it may be inferred that human-heartedness is the “sound 
principle” of warranting internal sentiment, while righteousness 
is the “proper way” of guiding external conduct. Thus Mencius 
says: “The feeling of sympathy is the beginning of human- 
heartedness. The sense of shame is the beginning of righteous- 
ness.” One who has the feeling of sympathy and the sense of 
shame will naturally refrain from doing things that are not in 
conformity with the principles of human-heartedness and right- 
eousness. These virtues are inherent in the traditional spirit 
of the nation. 

And again, the third excellent feature of Chinese humanism 
is the word li, or propriety. Hsun Tzu (298?—238? B.C.), a con- 
temporary of Mencius who contributed much to the advance of 
humanism, went further by recommending li as the norm of 
social conduct. The English language and Occidental thought 
seem alike incapable of supplying a term that can express the 
full meaning of li. To consider it as referring to politeness, or 
to the rules of etiquette, is to take a view quite too superficial. 
Although I translate it as “propriety,” it really means much more 
than that. In many connections it may mean “social order,” 
“social institutions,” or “all regulations that arise from the rela- 
tions between man and man.” 

While Confucius advocated jen, or human-heartedness, as the 
prime virtue of life, and Mencius gave yi, or righteousness, the 
position of a cardinal virtue parallel to that of jen, Hsun Tzu 
stressed li, or propriety, as a principal virtue for upholding jen 
and practicing yi. “Jen,’”’ he said, “means love, and therefore 
it is beloved; yi means reason, and therefore it is practical; li 
means restraint, and therefore it is attainable.’”” Hsun Tzu held 
that “by nature man is evil . . . Thus conformity with man’s 
natural disposition leads to usurpation and disorder, and culmi- 
nates in violence and tyranny. Only under the restraint of li 
does man conform to modesty and reason, and yield to order.” 
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Indeed, li is a unique element in the teachings of Hsun Tzu. 
In society, as he long ago recognized, men are interrelated and 
united, that order may be maintained. But if man acts according 
to his hereditary nature and sentiment, he will follow his own 
desires and impulses without regard to those of other men. Hence 
Hsun Tzu emphasized that the conduct of men living in a group 
must be governed by li in order that they may maintain their 
relations with the other members of the group. Li so conceived 
denotes something very important and fundamental in social life. 
It is a rule of conduct, one of the means of social control, in 
accordance with which society seems always to have been erected. 

There have often been discussions about the conflict between 
individual freedom and public welfare, in the furtherance of 
which an individual is bound to share. In China both humanists 
and legalists! were interested in this subject, but they differed 
widely in their beliefs. The humanists maintained that the 
people should be governed by li and morality, not by law and 
punishment. Confucius said, for instance: “If the people are 
guided by laws and all treated as equals in the matter of punish- 
ment, they may succeed in doing no wrong, but they will also 
lose the sense of shame. On the other hand, if they are guided 
by morality, and are treated as equals before li, they will reform 
themselves through a sense of shame” (Analects, u, 3). Thus Con- 
fucius ranked li above law for the regulation of public and private 
behavior.? But the legalists, as typified by Han Fei, a laborious 
scholar and acute thinker of the third century before Christ, stood 

1 There were three groups of the legalist school, each with its own line of 
thought. One was headed by Shen Tao, a contemporary of Mencius, who held 
that shih, or authority, was the most important factor in government. Another 
was headed by Shen Pu-hai (died 337 B.C.), who stressed that fa, or law, was the 
most important factor. The «hird was headed by Shang Yang, also known as Lord 
Shang (died 338 B.C.), who, for his part, emphasized shu, or the art of government. 

2In the early Chinese feudal society, the nobles were governed according to li, 
but the common people were governed only according to hsing, or punishment. In 
the Li Chi, or Book of Rites, it is said that “li does not go down to the common 
people; hsing does not go up to the ministers.” Confucius, however, insisted on 
discarding punishment and on applying li to the common people as well as the 
nobles. 
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for laws and for firm and autocratic government as the framework 
of social order. They insisted on discarding li and putting sole 
reliance on rewards and punishments for all alike. 

Thus while the humanistic ideas were idealistic, those of the 
legalists were realistic. Hsun Tzu seemed to reconcile these two 
opposite views, maintaining that law is documentary while li is 
its essential practice. According to his teachings, laws cannot 
be well exfoiced if people do not behave in conformity with li. 
Hence li and laws are mutually supplementary in keeping social 
order and cultivating personal virtues. Hsun Tzu attempted to 
build up a “universal cultural pattern” for the framework of 
human society. 

In short, jen, yi, and li are the three cardinal virtues that 
underlie Chinese humanism. ‘They are the norms of conduct 
that have been followed by the Chinese people for thousands of 
years. Each has served a useful purpose in the achievement of 
Chinese culture, and each is essential to the other two as a neces- 
sary complement. Jen, as the prime virtue of life, leads the way 
in prompting us to positive efforts for the good of others; yi 
follows, to collaborate with jen, as the highest principle embodied 
in the activities of mankind; and li, as the outward expression of 
moral sentiment, sheds light on jen and yi by bringing the whole 
conduct into harmony with reason and order, thus completing 
the work of building up the foundation of humanism. 


II 


The spirit of Chinese humanism has become a major force in 
unifying China and has definitely molded the mentality and 
temperament of the Chinese people. The Confucian scholars, 
educated to regard jen as the prime virtue of life, naturally give it 
the first place in their life ideals. Since jen means seeds—the 


8 Han Fei, a royal descendant of the Han state, considered shih (authority), fa 
(law), and shu (art of government) to be “the implements of emperors and kings” 
no one of which can be neglected. He also regarded rewards and punishments as 
“the two handles of the ruler.” 
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seeds in the stones of peach and apricot, which, after being sown 
in the soil, will shoot and grow—it shows that all things spring 
into life. This concept of jen has deeply permeated Chinese 
thought, and hence the Chinese evince a disposition to appreciate 
and enjoy life. In the Yi Ching, or the Book of Change, we read: 
“For the universe, the most essential is life . . . How great is 
heaven; all things begin into existence! How mighty is earth; 
all things spring into life!” Heaven begets all things; earth 
nourishes them; men enjoy them. Thus men live in the world 
just as the plants grow on the land. As it is said in the Shih Ching, 
or the Book of Poetry: “Great is heaven, ruling in majesty; by 
grace of heaven, all is eternity.” 

China is a land where the great mass of the people have to toil 
and struggle incessantly in order to obtain even the bare necessi- 
ties of daily existence. But although they cannot enjoy sufficiency 
of food, they are contented with whatever heaven may give them. 
They are profoundly thankful when they and their families can 
be sure of three meals a day to stave off the pangs of hunger. 
Whatever may be their inmost thoughts, they bear their terrible 
hardships and privations with splendid heroism and little com- 
plaining. The wonderful characteristic of the Chinese people 
that has been an important factor in steadying the nation, the 
great ideal that touches their life in every direction, is that every 
man, rich or poor, learned or uneducated, has a profound respect 
for life. They may lament over their many ills, but they never 
curse life. What they insist on is simply that in order to live 
well, one must live, but in order to live, one must try to get the 
best out of life and enjoy what one has. The passionate love of 
life is a national characteristic, and serves to distinguish the 
Chinese people from the Hindus, who conceive the present world 
as “‘a sea of bitterness,” and to whom “‘life is like a dream, like a 
bubble, like a shadow, like the morning dew, like lightning.” 

This profound respect for life is coupled with a corresponding 
notion of rational happiness. The Chinese are well known as a 
cheerful and easily contented people; they have always been 
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jealous of their right to happiness, which no poverty or disgrace 
can take away from them. In the Analects we read: ‘““The Master 
said: “The wise are free from doubts; the virtuous, from con- 
cerns; the courageous, from fear’ ”’ (rx, 28), and ‘““The Master said: 
‘The superior man is completely at ease; the petty man is always 
on edge’”’ (vit, 36). Thus Confucius made happiness the chief 
requisite of the way of the “superior man.” 

While the Chinese have always been interested in the problem 
of happiness, their approach to it is very rational or philosophical. 
A Chinese depends for his happiness not on external circum- 
stances but on his own virtue. He wants only what leads to 
happiness, and does not insist on having what is beyond his 
reach. The Chinese have much to offer to counteract our 
modern ills, particularly by showing the folly of self-seeking and 
the virtue of contentment. ‘One who is contented is always 
happy” is a saying that contains much of human wisdom and 
affords a key to the secret of the Chinese way of life. As for him- 
self, Confucius said: “To eat only vegetables and drink only 
water, with bent arms for pillow, I am still happy in such a life. 
But ill-gotten wealth and honors are to me as wandering clouds” 
(Analects, vu, 15). This spirit of happiness is found in both the 
educated and uneducated classes, for such is the penetration of 
the Chinese racial tradition. 

This ideal of rational happiness tends toward a positive rather 
than a negative conception. The Chinese humanists aim not 
merely at absence of pain, as the Hindus do, but also at conscious 
enjoyment. They aim not merely at inner tranquillity of mind, 
as the Epicureans did, but also at the good of activity. What 
man hopes for is not merely to avoid pain, but also to enjoy 
happiness; not merely to live in quiet contentment, but also to 
utilize his ability and consciously do something. Confucius 
taught that “the superior man seeks to improve himself without 
rest.” Confucius’ own life is certainly a good example of this 
aspect of his teachings. He engaged to carry forward the eternal 
quest of mankind for ways and means with which to “pacify the 
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world,” and he sought far and wide for the key to the accomplish- 
ment of this great task. The fruits of his labors are a priceless 
heritage. Although in the end he had to confess the futility of 
his quest, his persistence in carrying it on was in itself a great 
contribution. Virtue consists in activity, and hence happiness 
is associated with virtue. The fundamental principle underlying 
the combination of happiness and virtue has been deeply im- 
pressed on the Chinese mind. 

Chinese humanism also emphasizes human relationship, and 
teaches men how to live in harmony with one another. A sense 
of justice and fairness, a spirit of tolerance, a readiness to com- 
promise, coupled with a firm determination to enforce the observ- 
ance of these virtues against the teachings of egoists and altruists 
alike—these are the true foundations of human relations. In 
ancient China, Mo Tzu (479?—381? B.C.), who made the principle 
of jen the root of all virtues, advocated the duty of all-embracing 
love. He assured us that his altruism would lead to a world of 
unity and a durable peace. There was another school, opposed 
to altruism but contemporaneous with Mo Tzu’s, that advocated 
egoism. Its reputed founder was Yang Chu, whose doctrine was, 
as Mencius said, ‘each one for himself. Though he might benefit 
the world by plucking out a hair, he would not do it.” Both of 
these doctrines are too extreme and can only lead to calamities. 
Jen must play its part in the relations among different kinds of 
people. Its exaggeration or total absence would equally upset the 
social order. 

Humanists offered a standard for rectifying such fallacies. They 
called it the way of chung yung—that is, the doctrine of the mean. 
The ancient sages and philosophers often talked about it in their 
teachings. ‘To pursue the mean is not, however, to pursue a 
middle course; it is to maintain the balance of the universe, a 
state of harmony, and a doctrine of equality. In other words, this 
is a way of action that avoids going to extremes, a state of mind 
in which human reasoning and feeling reach perfect harmony. 

In the Book of Change, the sixth line of the first hexagram 
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(chien, the symbol of firmness, representing heaven) is “the dragon 
in extremes,” about which Confucius said: “When things are 
carried to extremes, there will be occasion for repentance” (Text, 
Sect. 1, Chapter 1). “Therefore the superior man, when resting 
in safety, does not forget that danger may come; when in a state 
of security, he does not forget the possibility of ruin; and when 
all is in a state of order, he does not forget that disorder may 
come’ (Great Appendix, Sect. 1, Chapter 5). This is also the 
doctrine of Lao Tzu, the prominent Taoist philosopher. In the 
Tao Te Ching, or the Book of Tao, he said: “Calamity will 
promote blessing; blessing, too, underlies calamity. Who knows 
the end of this cycle? How can there be absolute right? Right 
may turn to Wrong; Good may turn to Evil. Man has thus been 
so led astray” (Chapter 58, Sect. 129). 

These passages provide the basic argument for the doctrine of 
the mean, favored by Confucianists and Taoists alike. They 
taught the Chinese to attempt “never too much’’—that is, not to 
be onesided and extreme, but to attain the mean. This doctrine 
has had a great influence on the Chinese people: they remain 
cautious even in times of prosperity, and hopeful even in times 
of extreme danger. The doctrine of the mean has contributed 
much in their efforts to overcome the many difficulties they have 
encountered in history. 

And finally, jen is always coupled with ai, or love. Mencius 
said: “Jen is love due to men . . . One who loves men will cer- 
tainly be loved by men.” Love is of course a feeling common to 
mankind, but the love that emerges from jen is peculiar to the 
Chinese humanists. Though its expression always takes the form 
of commiseration, the Chinese ai is a bit different from com- 
miseration. Ai manifests itself in different degrees of intensity, 
while commiseration is merely a kind of emotional response. And 
again, commiseration may be aroused promptly without discrimi- 
nation, while ai is consistent with the exercise in due degree of 
the affections toward relatives, such as filial piety, fraternal love, 
conjugal affection. The doctrine of Mo Tzu, as we have seen 
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above, was rejected by the humanists as heretical, particularly by 
Mencius, because of its inconsistency with the duty of special or 
exclusive affection for one’s own kin. 

It requires little reflection to realize that jen and ai are based 
on the virtue of filial piety. Humanism emphasizes human 
relationships. The commonest human relationships are govern- 
mental, parental, conjugal, fraternal, and that of friendship. 
Filial piety, as the virtue connected with the relationship between 
child and parents, is the first among these relationship virtues. 
In China filial piety is not merely a domestic virtue, but diffuses 
its influence through all actions of life; it originates with the 
bonds of a common parentage and extends to other relationships 
until it reaches the stage of jen. As to this development of jen, 
Confucius said: “The boy, coming in, should practice filial piety, 
and going out, fraternal love. He should be earnest and faithful, 
feeling an affection for all and a disposition toward jen” (Analects, 
1, 6). Confucius, with a keen sense of reality and practicality, 
made the virtue of filial piety the chief cornerstone of social 
structure. By extending this virtue in time, and diffusing its 
influence through all the other relationship virtues, he made it 
both the bond of family solidarity and the connection between 
succeeding generations. In its broad extension, filial piety becomes 
the rational basis for the love due to men—the principle of jen. 

In the manner in which Chinese humanism has been thus 
affirmed, emphasized, and illustrated we perceive a mighty factor 
in the continuity and perpetuity of Chinese culture and national 
existence. Now the question is how the subtleties of this philos- 
ophy, so long dominant in the intellectual and moral life of the 
nation, could work down to the masses at the base. The answer 
lies in its roots in the family. In the course of the centuries the 
Chinese have developed many institutions and customs to con- 
serve and perpetuate society, to give joint protection to individ- 
uals, and to strengthen proper relationships among the people. 
The basic and most characteristic Chinese institution has been 
the family. As a matter of fact, a great deal of Chinese humanism, 
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with its great stress on right relations among human beings, is the 
rationa! justification or theoretical expression of this social 
institution. 

In human relationships our mutual affection first arises out of 
the family, and then extends to the community. That is to say, 
affection manifests itself in different degrees of intensity. From 
affection arises an appropriate attitude in a given moral situation, 
and the one becomes a reciprocal duty to the other. Thus for the 
parents the appropriate attitude is kindness; for the children, 
filial piety; for the brothers, fraternity; and for the married 
couples, fidelity. An ethical relationship is indeed a relationship 
of affection and appropriate attitudes. In order to strengthen 
the affection and to show the appropriate attitude that has already 
existed in the family, the affectionate address to the teacher is 
“tutoring-father,” and “pupil-son” is the term applied to the 
student; to the civil official the affectionate address is “‘parent- 
official,” and naturally “children-people” is the term reserved for 
the people themselves. Even among neighbors and friends there 
is the affectionate address of “‘cousins’’ or “uncles.” Thus the 
various relationships in the entire community come to be looked 
upon as blood relationships of an enlarged family, with the result 
that all members in a given society are chained by one another 
to the endless line of reciprocal relationships. 

This is what we know as the Confucian “principia ethica,” or 
what may be called the humanist social norm. This social norm 
is indeed a significant contribution by Confucius and his followers 
to Chinese society. They believed that when every man was 
encouraged to practice filial piety and fraternal love, the right 
conduct and good life that would thus be extended to the larger 
social groups, as his relationships expanded into concentric circles, 
would mean the regulation of the family, then assure a good 
government of the state, and finally bring about peace of the 
world. 

In former times the Chinese people were divided into two 
classes: the “intelligentsia,” looked upon as the backbone of the 
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society, and the “commoners” (shu-min), consisting of the peasants, 
the artisans, and the merchants. Through the efforts of Chinese 
scholars, on the basis of the family system, institutions were devel- 
oped whereby the humanist social norm worked down to the 
“commoners’’—institutions that reflected the application of that 
norm to the political, economic, judicial, educational, and social 
fields. In the Chapter on Discussions of Li, Hsun Tzu wrote: 
“Heaven and Earth form the origin of life; ancestors, the origin 
of the species; kings and teachers, the origin of peaceful life. 
Without Heaven and Earth, how can we maintain life? Without 
ancestors, how can we get life? And without kings and teachers, 
how can we secure peaceful life? Should any one of these origins 
be lost, there would be no security spared for us. Therefore, 
according to li, we must divine Heaven above and Earth below, 
worship the ancestors, and revere the king and tutors; these are 
called the three fundamentals of li-ism” (ritualism). 

In China every household had somewhere within its walls a 
small shrine in which was deposited the tablet—a slip of wood 
inscribed with the five’ characters ‘““Heaven, Earth, Emperor, 
Ancestors, and Tutors,” representing the ‘fundamentals of li-ism.” 
This symbolic observation signifies the real sources in the forma- 
tion of the humanist social norm, and also helps toward an 
understanding of the real significance of the traditional Chinese 
ideologies concerning the family, the community, and intellectual 


apprenticeship. 


III 


We have noted that Chinese humanism has been deeply embedded 
in the minds and hearts and habits of Chinese men and women. 
But from what has been happening in recent years all over the 
mainland of China, it seems clear that the Chinese Communists 
are working hard to replace the Chinese type of humanity—the 
real Chinese, who has learned how to be a good man in his rela- 
tions with others—by the Communist Chinese, treacherous, 


hideous, and ferocious. It may not be out of place to take a good 
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look at the real Chinese, and see what distinguishes his mind, 
temper, and sentiment from the Communist type of humanity 
that we see rising up in China. 

I can say with assurance that in the Chinese type of humanity 
there is nothing treacherous, hideous, or ferocious. A real Chinese 
may be coarse, but there is no ferocity in his coarseness; a real 
Chinese may be ugly, but there is no hideousness in his ugliness; 
he may be cunning, but there is no treachery in his cunning. 
What I mean to say is that even in the physical and moral faults of 
a real Chinese there is nothing that revolts other people. I once 
read somewhere a statement made by an American missionary 
that the longer a foreigner lives in China the more he likes the 
Chinese. There is indeed something, in spite of their many 
defects of mind and character, that makes other people like them. 
This something softens and mitigates, if it does not redeem, the 
physical and moral defects of the Chinese in the hearts of others. 

The fundamental impression that the Chinese makes on the 
world is that he is moderate. By moderation I do not mean 
softness, timidity, or submissiveness. By the word “moderate” 
I mean absence of harshness, vehemence, or violence, in fact of any- 
thing that is aggressive. Moderation as here conceived is a way 
of action that avoids going to extremes, or a state of mind in 
which human reasoning and feeling reach a perfect harmony— 
an air of calmness and soberness. The quality of moderation in 
the Chinese people is the product of faithfulness and sympathy— 
of what I have described above as true and unselfish love or 
singleness of mind, leading to positive efforts for the good of 
others. 

The Chinese people have this love because they live a life of 
the heart, a life of feeling—not feeling in the sense of sensation 
that comes from the bodily organs, but feeling in the sense of 
human affection that springs spontaneously from the deepest 
part of the heart. Indeed, the Chinese people live such a life of 
feeling, a life of the heart, that they naturally overlook material 
wants. This explains why they are insensible to physical dis- 
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comforts, and bear hardships with little complaining. Even in 
their present sufferings, they are still “happy, gregarious, noisy, 
curious, hospitable.” The secret of their happiness is found in 
their life of feeling—the life of human affection. 

Let me give some illustrations of what I mean by a life of the 
heart. First, take the Chinese love of home. Everyone loves his 
home, but the Chinese have shown more intense love of their 
ancestral home than any other people. Approach a Chinese any- 
where and ask him where he is from. He will certainly answer 
that he is from a certain part of China, although his family may 
have left there long ago and he himself may never have been 
in that place. The Chinese regard their ancestral homes as still 
theirs, to be loved and honored and supported, and to be visited 
as soon as they find an opportunity. This attitude grows out of 
the true and unselfish love for one’s parents, family, and friends. 

Next, take the Chinese ancestor worship, which started, in the 
opinion of many sociologists, as an extension of filial piety. The 
cult of ancestor worship in China is founded not so much on 
belief in a future life as in feeling or affection. A Chinese, when 
he dies, is consoled not by a belief that he will live a life of 
immortality, but by his underlying sentiment for the coming 
generations, which will remember him, think of him, and love 
him, to the end of time. Thus the importance that the Chinese 
people attach to the cult of ancestor worship reflects, again, their 
life of feeling, their life of human affection. 

Then take Chinese marriage. In the traditional Chinese mar- 
riage there was no ritual of lovemaking, wooing, and romance; 
yet, all things considered, a surprising degree of happiness often 
reigned in the family. What is the secret of this marital happi- 
ness? Again it lies in true and unselfish love. Even love, no 
matter how it starts, is something that must be consciously nour- 
ished. The Chinese people, living a life of feeling, have learned 
how to create and nourish love, for marital security and happiness. 

And finally, let us take another well known fact in the life of 
the Chinese people—their politeness. They are generally acknowl- 
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edged to be a peculiarly polite people. And the essence of true 
politeness is consideration for the feelings of others. The Chinese 
people are polite because, living a life of the heart, they know 
their own feelings and are thus able to show consideration for 
the feelings of others. The politeness of the Chinese people, 
although not elaborate like that of the Japanese, is pleasing, 
because it is a politeness that comes from the depths of the heart, 
not one learned for the purpose of social ceremonies. 

Such illustrations could be multiplied, but these are sufficient 
to illustrate the point, which is that the real Chinese people live 
a life of feeling—a way of life that has made them inexpressibly 
moderate, faithful, sympathetic. It is importan: that the Chinese, 
who are primitive in many of their ways, have yet a power of 
mind and rationality that we do not find in a primitive people, 
a power that has enabled them to deal with the complex and diffi- 
cult problems of human relations with a sense of justice and fair- 
ness, a spirit of tolerance, and a tie of mutual affection, all of 
which are contained in the significant word jen. 

Will this people be transformed by the alien ideologies to 
which it is now subjected? During the 631 years from 1280 to 
1911, China was under alien rulers for 355 years. The alien 
rulers were first the Mongols, and later the Tungus Manchus. 
When the Mongols and Manchus conquered China they had 
already to a considerable extent adopted the culture of the 
Chinese. Thus though they dominated the Chinese politically, 
the Chinese dominated them culturally. Therefore they did not 
create a marked break or change in the continuity and unity of 
Chinese culture and civilization. 

The present Communist regime, however, has been deter- 
mined, since its seizure of power, to strike at the foundations of 
traditional Chinese culture and society, to put an end to the 
family with its old widespread functions, and to destroy the 
humanist “social norm” and moral virtues by ideological purges 
and “brainwashing” campaigns. ‘The youngsters have been en- 
couraged not only to break away from their family ties, but 
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openly to repudiate their parents and relatives. —The Communist 
regime is now further strengthening its grip over the populace 
by its ‘People’s Communes.” Children are being delivered to 
communal nurseries; families are moving into barracks; even 
graveyards are being communalized. 

Chinese humanism, with its institutions and moral virtues, has 
been built up, as we have seen, with the family as its essential 
component. The recent years of civil war dislocated the economic 
and social bases of the family and imposed broader problems 
than the family could solve. Thus the Communists, although 
they cannot promptly brainwash the humanist philosophy with 
Marxian ideology, are meeting with some success in their delib- 
erate efforts to destroy the time-honored solidarity of the family. 
If they succeed in this, will the humanistic culture survive to 
withstand the onrushing tide of Marxian ideology? The question 
cannot now be answered, but it provides much to think about. 





THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF 
JOHN MARSHALL* 


BY SAUL K. PADOVER 


; lawyers and students of the United States Constitution, 
John Marshall’s reputation is legendary. He is enshrined in 
American memory as the greatest Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and as a jurist of matchless accomplishment. But he is 
rarely ranked among political thinkers. Because of his unprece- 
dented influence on American law, nationalism, legislation, and 
the whole federal system, it is illuminating to analyze his political 
ideas, particularly those underlying his judicial decisions. 

His greatness and achievements have had an overawing quality 
about them, as is testified by a whole galaxy of commentators. 
The usually restrained John Quincy Adams referred in his Diary 
(July 10, 1835) to Marshall, who had just died, as “one of the 
most eminent men of his time, who by the ascendancy of his 
genius, by the amenity of his deportment, and by the imperturba- 
ble command of his temper, has given permanent and systematic 
character to the decisions of the Court.’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
speaking in Boston on February 4, 1901, the centenary of Mar- 
shall’s appointment to the Supreme Court, said of his famous 
predecessor: “A great man represents a great ganglion in the 
nerves of society... , a strategic point in the campaign of history, 
and part of his greatness consists in his being there’; Marshall, 
he said, was in the historic position, at the historic moment, of 
firmly establishing the ‘‘oneness of the nation and the supremacy 
of the national Constitution.” Charles A. Beard, in his Rise of 
American Civilization, described Marshall, whose conservative 


politics he did not share, as “an ornament to the humble dem- 


ocracy which brought him forth.” 


* AuTHoR’s Note—This essay is from a book entitled Fountain of Freedom, to be 


published by McGraw-Hill in 1960. 
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The reasons for the eulogies of Marshall are perhaps best sum- 
marized by a leading constitutional scholar, Professor Edward 
S. Corwin, in his book, John Marshall and the Constitution 
(1920): “Marshall established judicial review; he imparted to an 
ancient legal tradition a new significance; he made his Court one 
of the great political forces of the country; he founded American 
Constitutional Law; he formulated . . . the principles on which 
the integrity and ordered growth . . . have depended . . . His 
judicial statesmanship finds no parallel . . . outside our own 


annals.” 


I 


Marshall's background hardly explains the role he played or the 
ideas in which he believed. By environment and experience, one 
would have expected him to follow the pattern of the other 
famous Virginians of his time—to be a democrat like Jefferson, a 
states’ righter like Madison, or an agrarian like Taylor. But 
Marshall, despite his Southern rural origin, was nothing of the 
kind. Like all great historic personalities, he had traits of unique- 
ness. He did not fit into the customary political categories of 
his time. 

It is one of the ironies of American history that Marshall and 
Jefferson, the two lifelong arch-enemies, representing antithetical 
political philosophies, had almost identical backgrounds. They 
were born and raised on the same frontier, Virginia’s Blue Ridge; 
both were of humble origin on the paternal side; both were 
strongly influenced by their pioneer, poorly educated fathers; 
they attended the same college (Marshall only briefly); they 
studied law under the same jurist, George Wythe (1726-1806). 
Other parallels could be added, including the fact that Marshall 
and Jefferson were related by blood. Marshall’s mother, Mary 
Isham Keith, was a Randolph, as was Jefferson’s (and Robert E. 
Lee’s), both being descendants of William Randolph (of ‘Turkey 
Island’) and his wife, Mary Isham. 

Marshall was born in a log cabin on the Virginia frontier in 
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what is now Fauquier (then Prince William) County. He grew 
up near the Blue Ridge wilderness and never left the frontier 
until his twentieth year. His early education was supervised by 
his father, Thomas Marshall (1732-1806), sometime sheriff and 
clerk of Shenandoah (then Dunmore) County, a man poor in 
worldly goods and scant in learning. “My father,” John Mar- 
shall tells us, “‘possessed scarcely any fortune, and had received 
a very limited education.” The elder Marshall inspired his son, 
however, with a love of history and poetry, although they had few 
books on which to nourish their minds. 

Apart from the dictionary, the book that had the deepest 
influence on young Marshall was Pope’s Essay on Man (1733), 
which he transcribed and memorized. Pope’s philosophic poem 
contained political and moral aphorisms which, in different 
expressions, can be traced in the later Marshall: 


. this scene of man; 
A mighty maze! but not without plan. 


One truth is clear. What is, 

is right. 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale 
For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


An honest man is the noblest work of God. 


Marshall's education was rudimentary. With the classics, which 
then formed the backbone of a gentleman’s curriculum, he was 
barely acquainted, a gap that he apparently missed in later years. 
“Proficiency in Greek and Latin,” he once wrote to his grandson, 
“is indispensable to an accomplished scholar, and may be of great 
real advantage in our progress through human life.” He felt 
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the same way about history, a familiarity with which he con- 
sidered “among the most essential departments of knowledge.” 
But he had little of either in his youth, where the environment 
was rough, his uncultivated playmates given to “hardy athletic 
exercises,” and his uneducated father, he said, “my only intel- 
lectual companion.” 

His lack of scholarly training is shown in his most ambitious 
literary production, the Life of George Washington, published in 
three volumes between 1805 and 1807. This historical work, 
which enjoyed great success in its day and added to the author's 
reputation, has not stood the test of time. In the light of modern 
criticism Marshall's biography emerges as a condensation of other 
people’s works. In the words of a recent historian, Marshall 
“borrowed extensively and flagrantly” from the Annual Register 
and other sources, and reproduced his materials without acknowl- 
edging his authorities... This was clearly an unawareness of the 
methods and obligations of scholarship. 

During his few months at William and Mary College, and while 
he was preparing for the law in Wythe’s office, Marshall became 
familiar with some of the standard authors, such as Sir William 
Blackstone, Edmund Burke, and Adam Smith, but he was never 
an educated or widely read man, as were so many of his eminent 
contemporaries, colleagues, and opponents. When he was already 
famous as the Chief Justice one finds him reading novels, among 
his favorites being those of Jane Austen, of whose writings he said 
“Her flights are not lofty, she does not soar on eagle’s wings, but 
she is pleasing, interesting, equable, and yet amusing.” In his 
own field, the law, he was no scholar either, but relied for his 
opinions on native intelligence, shrewd commonsense, and remark- 
able logical agility. In technical legal matters he would sometimes 
consult colleagues, notably the erudite Justice Joseph Story (1779- 
1845), author of the classic Commentaries on the Constitution of 
the United States (1833), with whom he maintained an intimate 


1See William A. Foran, “John Marshall as a Historian,” in American Historical 


Review, vol. 43 (1937) pp- 51-64. 
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correspondence, which contains such passages as: ‘I wish to consult 
you on a case which to me who am not versed in admiralty pro- 
ceedings has some difficulty.” 

According to Marshall’s own recollections, the decisive event 
that shaped his outlook was his experience during the Revolu- 
tionary War. He enlisted at the age of 18, became a Lieutenant 
at the age of 20 and a Captain when he was 22. He fought in the 
battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth, and under- 
went the ordeal of Valley Forge. In 1781, at the age of 26, he 
resigned his commission because the Revolutionary army had 
“more officers than soldiers,” and in a short time entered the 
practice of law and politics. He was too young and as yet 
too unimportant to represent Virginia at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention of 1787, but he was a delegate to the state’s ratification 
convention, where he distinguished himself alongside those who 
fought the critical battle for the adoption of the Constitution. 

At that point young Marshall had reached his political maturity 
and arrived at a conviction that was to remain fixed for the rest 
of his life: unswerving nationalism. ‘The memories of Valley 
Forge were sharply etched in his mind; he had seen fellow- 
soldiers freeze and starve while the Continental Congress, operat- 
ing the Articles of Confederation, remained a “symbol of futility.” 
Thus he learned to detest loose government. During the Revolu- 
tion he had fought and suffered in the company of fellow-Ameri- 
cans from other parts of the country, and had found that they 
had common feelings and outlooks. ‘Thus Marshall the Vir- 
ginian lost his parochialism and became Marshall the American. 
These two experiences—the impotence of barely confederated 
government, and the identification with men from other parts 
of the country—blended to create in Marshall the fundamental 
political outlook that was thereafter to guide his public life and 
judicial decisions. 

That outlook was starkly simple: a dedication to the ideal of 
American nationalism (as against states’ rightism) based on a 


vigorous and authoritative national government. In embracing 
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the new nationalism Marshall once and for all abandoned what 
he called the “‘wild democracy” of his frontier youth and became 
the powerful spokesman of centralized governmental power. In 
an autobiographic letter to Justice Story.he thus explained his 
radical change of mind: 


When I recollect the wild and enthusiastic democracy with which 
my political opinions of that day were tinctured, I am disposed 
to ascribe my devotion to the union, and to a government com- 
petent to its preservation, at least as much to casual circumstances 
as to judgment. I had grown up at a time when a love of union 
and resistance to the claims of Great Britain were the inseparable 
inmates of the same bosom;—when patriotism and a strong fellow 
feeling with our suffering fellow citizens of Boston were identical; 
—when the maxim “united we stand, divided we fall’’ was the 
maxim of every orthodox American; and I had imbibed these 
sentiments so thoroughly that they constituted a part of my being. 
I carried them with me into the army... , where I was confirmed 
in the habit of considering America as my country, and congress 
as my government. I partook largely of the sufferings and feelings 
of the army, and brought with me into civil life an ardent devo- 
tion to its interests . . . In the state legislatures . . . everything was 
afloat, and . . . we had no safe anchorage ground, [which] gave a 
high value in my estimation to that article in the [federal] Con- 
stitution which imposes restrictions on the states. I was conse- 
quently a determined advocate for its adoption. 


Young Marshall distinguished himself at the Virginia ratifica- 
tion convention by joining the embattled defenders of the federal 
Constitution against the onslaughts of such distinguished Vir- 
ginians as the formidable Patrick Henry and the aristocratic 
George Mason. Henry, a Virginia-First man who saw absolutely 
no need for a real national government, passionately attacked the 
Constitution from every point of view, including a charge that 
the delegates to the Philadelphia Convention had exceeded their 
authority and, in shaping the Constitution, had prepared an 
anti-democratic instrument of tyranny. At one point he de- 


claimed: 
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Sir, give me leave to demand, What right had they to say, We, the 
people? . .. Who authorized them to speak the language of, We, 
the people, instead of We, the States? ... The people gave them 
no power to use their name . . . The Federal Convention ought 
to have amended the old system; for this purpose they were solely 
delegated . . . The principles of [the Constitution] are extremely 
pernicious, impolitic, and dangerous. . . . It is not a democracy, 
wherein the people retain all their rights securely . . . The rights 
of conscience, trial by jury, liberty of the press, all your immuni- 
ties and franchises, all pretensions to human rights and privileges, 
are rendered insecure, if not lost, by this change [of government]. 


Marshall’s defense against such criticism was to insist that the 
new Constitution was actually the best guarantee of the kind of 
liberty for which Henry pleaded. It provided for security against 
despotism. It assured stability and the rights of the people. “We, 
Sir,” Marshall argued, “idolize democracy. ‘Those who oppose 
[the Constitution] have bestowed eulogisms on monarchy. We 
prefer this system to any monarchy, because we are convinced 
that it has a greater tendency to secure our liberty and promote 
our happiness. We admire it, because we think it a well regu- 
iated democracy.” 

Marshall was appointed to the Chief Justiceship on January 31, 
1801. Considering his historic role in the Court, it is surprising 
how fortuitous his appointment was. Positions on the Court 
were not greatly sought after. At one time or another such 
eminent persons as Patrick Henry, William Cushing, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton had turned down the Chief Justiceship. The 
first Chief Justice, John Jay (1745-1829), resigned in 1795, and 
his successor, Oliver Ellsworth (1745-1807), did the same in 1800. 
Upon Ellsworth’s resignation John Marshall, who was then 
President Adams’ Secretary of State, suggested William Paterson 
(1744-1806), but the President decided to renominate Jay. When 
Adams received Jay’s letter of refusal he said to Marshall ““Who 
[sic] shall I nominate now?’’ Marshall again proposed Paterson 
(he spelled it Patteson), but Adams, after some hesitation, said 
to him “I believe I must nominate you.”’ Marshall, who relates 
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this story, comments: “I had never before heard myself named 
for the office and had not even thought of it. I was pleased as 
well as surprised, and bowed in silence. Next day I was nomi- 
nated.” 

Prior to Marshall the Supreme Court was considered so unim- 
portant that when the federal government moved to Washington 
in 1800, the architect of the Capitol had not even provided a 
special room for it. The Supreme Court had to sit in the basement 
of the Old Senate Chamber, in a room so obscure that the sardonic 
John Randolph dubbed it the “cave of Trophonius,” in reference 
to the legendary Greek architect who delivered his dour oracles 
from a subterranean nook in ancient Lebadea. It was from the 
“cave of Trophonius” that some of Marshall's greatest decisions 
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emanated. 


Marshall believed himself to be a democrat. The question is 
what kind of democrat? He was certainly no democrat in the 
Jeffersonian or Jacksonian sense. But neither was he the black 
reactionary depicted by liberal scholars like Vernon L. Parrington 
(in his monumental Main Currents of American Thought, vol. 2, 
ch. 3). Asa matter of fact, Marshall was too lacking in fanaticism 
to be a hidebound rightist. Flexible and simple, he disliked any 
kind of extreme—both extreme democracy and extreme reaction. 

Thus neither in social matters nor in religious affairs did he 
have the usual earmarks of the reactionary. He was, rather, easy- 
going and humane in his general attitudes. He had, for example, 
genuine compassion for women, whose underprivileged position 
aroused in him “a deep sense of their social injuries” and sym- 
pathy for “their cause.’” He expressed indignation at what he 
called “our disreputable conduct” in regard to the Indians, writ- 
ing to Justice Story that “every oppression now exercised on a 
helpless people . . . impresses a deep stain on the American 
character.” In the matter of religion, Marshall was as liberal as 
Jefferson, whom he dreaded, and Madison, whom he admired, 
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disliking sectarian fanatics and believing strongly in the separa- 
tion of church and state. An established church, he once told 
the English writer, Harriet Martineau (as reported in her A 
Retrospect of Western Travel, 1837), was “an institution which, 
after a long study of it, he considered so monstrous in principle 
and so injurious to true religion in practice that he could not 
imagine that it could be upheld for anything but political pur- 
poses.’’ All this does not add up to the portrait of a reactionary. 

Actually, Marshall was a conservative in questions relating to 
property, but a democrat in his fundamental political views. A 
follower of Hamilton in economic matters, he did not share the 
latter's aversion to democracy. A Federalist, he did not go so far 
as his Northern colleagues, John Adams and Fisher Ames for 
example, in accepting the idea of aristocratic rule. Marshall did 
not question the desirability of self-government and participation 
of the people in their own rule—within certain limits. Where he 
differed from the Jeffersonian democrats was in his lack of con- 
fidence in the wisdom or goodness of the people at large. Unlike 
Jefferson, Marshall had a fear that unrestrained popular majorities 
would tend to destroy public order and endanger private property. 
He believed, in the words of his definitive biographer, Albert 
Beveridge (The Life of John Marshall, 4 vols. 1916—19), that the 
more the people “directly controlled public affairs the worse the 
business of government would be conducted. He feared that 
sheer majorities would be unjust, intolerant, tyrannical, 
untrustworthy and freakishly changeable.” 

What Marshall opposed was not democracy, but what he deemed 
to be too much democracy. He distrusted political reformers and 
visionaries, but did not question the right of the people to their 
own rule. He insisted, in fact, that stability and freedom lay in 
the widest possible distribution of popular participation in gov- 
ernment. In this Marshall differed from contemporary conserva- 
tives, notably men like James Kent (1763-1847), the New York 
jurist and author of the standard Commentaries on American 
Law (1826-30), who fought the extension of universal suffrage 
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as alarming “misrule,” writing in a letter to his brother (1835): 
“My opinion is that the admission of universal suffrage and a 
licentious press are incompatible with government and security to 
property, and that the government and character of this country 
are going toruin. This suffrage is too great an excitement for any 
political machine. It racks it to pieces, and morals go with it. . . 
We are becoming selfish, profligate, crazy.” 

Marshall differed not only from Kent but also from the 
redoubtable Daniel Webster (1782-1852), who, in the Massa- 
chusetts convention of 1820-21, urged that “in a general sense, 
and in a general form, property, as such, should have its weight 
and influence, in political arrangement.” Marshall, while a 
staunch upholder of the sacredness of property and a large estate 
owner himself, denied that the possession of land, ‘as such,” 
determined one’s suffrage or bestowed special political privilege. 
Limitation on the suffrage, where it existed, was but an arrogation 
on the part of property owners, without legal basis or rational 
justification. “Nothing,” he wrote, “is more reasonable than that 
those whose purses contribute to maintain, whose lives are pledged 
to defend the country, should participate in all the privileges of 
citizenship . . . Whence did the freeholders derive [the exclusive 
right to vote] . . . ? Will they arrogantly tell us they own the 
country, because they hold the land? The right by which they 
hold their land is not itself a natural right, and by consequence, 
nothing claimed is incidental to it. Whence then did they derive 
this privilege? From grant or conquest? Not from the latter. 
No war has ever been waged to assert it. If from the former, by 
whom was it conferred?” 

Marshall insisted that the right to suffrage was a “natural right” 
belonging to all the citizens. It was not bestowed by anybody. 
It was inherent. More specifically, it did not depend on or derive 
from ownership of property. Moreover, such a “natural right” 
to vote underlay all republican government. To pretend other- 
wise, he said bluntly, was hypocritical and a denial of the very 
principles on which the American government was founded. “If 
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we are sincerely republican,” he stated in the Memorial of the 
Non-Freeholders of Richmond, which he presented to the Vir- 
ginia Constitutional Convention in 1829-30, “we must give our 
confidence to the principles we profess. We have been taught by 
our fathers, that all power is vested in, and derived from the 
people; not the freeholders: that the majority of the community, 
in whom abides the physical force, have also the political right 
of creating and remoulding at will their civil institutions. Nor 
can this right be any where more safely deposited.” 

Thus both republican principle and commonsense required 
that political power and opportunity be open for all. In that 
way, social cleavages, class or regional divisions and oppressive 
political combinations, the existence of which Marshall accepted 
as realistically as did James Madison, would be mitigated. To 
quote again from the Memorial of the Non-Freeholders: 


No community can exist, no representative body be formed, in 
which some one division of persons or section of country, or some 
two or more combined, may not preponderate and oppress the 
rest. The east may be more powerful than the west, the low- 
landers than the highlanders, the agricultural than the commer- 
cial or manufacturing classes. To give all power, or an undue 
share, to one, is obviously not to remedy but to ensure the evil. 
Its safest check, its best corrective, is found in a general admission 
of all upon a footing of equality. So intimately are the interests 
of each class in society blended and interwoven, so indispensable 
is justice to all, that oppression in that case becomes less probable 
from anyone, however powerful. 


There still remained the argument of corruption and ignorance. 
The ultra-conservatives insisted that the people, especially in the 
industrial centers, could not be entrusted with the franchise, 
because, being ignorant, they would abuse it by lending themselves 
to the demagogic uses of corrupt bosses. This reasoning Marshall 
regarded as insincere, as merely another time-worn device used 
by oppressors of the people. ‘The alarm is sounded too,” he 
wrote, “of danger from large manufacturing institutions, where 
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one corrupt individual may sway the corrupt votes of thousands. 
It were a vain task to attempt to meet all the flimsy pretexts urged, 
to allay all the apprehensions felt or feigned by the enemies of a 
just and liberal policy. The danger of abuse is a dangerous 
plea. Like necessity, the detested plea of the tyrant, or the still 
more detestable plea of the Jesuit, expediency; it serves as an 
ever-ready apology for all oppression.” 

As for the argument that property would be endangered once 
the populace was enfranchised, Marshall dismissed it as making 
no sense on two grounds. In the first place, it was not realistic 
to assume that the people at large were naturally motivated by 
a base wish for the destruction of possessions; actually, he thought, 
they wished to own property and, once given the opportunity to 
do so, it would be to their advantage to join in its lawful defense. 
Thus they would become a mainstay of property and public 
order, rather than an enemy. As he wrote in the Memorial: 
“The generality of mankind, doubtless, desire to become owners 
of property: left free to reap the fruit of their labours, they will 
seek to acquire it honestly. It can never be their interest to 
overburthen, or render precarious, what they themselves desire 
to enjoy in peace.” 

In the second place, if it were really true that the people were 
inherently inimical to possessions and orderly government, then 
any constitutional system was doomed. Since constitutional gov- 
ernment required popular consent in order to exist at all, the 
absence of such acquiescence meant that only force could be the 
final arbiter. This, Marshall pointed out, was a manifestly 
untenable position to take in a republic: “But should [the people] 
ever prove as base as the argument supposes, force alone; arms, 
not votes, could effect their designs; and when that shall be 
attempted, what virtue is there in Constitutional restrictions, in 
mere wax and paper, to withstand it?” 

In his fundamental ideas, then, Marshall was a true republican. 
He believed in the natural right to self-government; he defended 
universal suffrage; he rejected rule by an aristocracy. But Mar- 
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shall added several dimensions to republican practice and these, 
after his thirty-five years on the Supreme bench as Chief Justice, 
became engrafted as the constitutional and political principles 
of the American nation. When he ended his life work, the Ameri- 
can federal structure was in many ways transformed; the simple 
republicanism of the Founding Fathers, with its explicit distrust 
of strong government and implicit faith in the separation of 
powers as a safeguard of liberty, had given way to the doctrines 
and (increasingly) the practices of a national state. This was, 
almost single-handedly, the achievement of John Marshall. 

The Chief Justice, in appearance a deceptively simple frontiers- 
man, dominated the Court by the sheer force of personality. 
“They were an innocent lot,” Oliver Wendell Holmes once said 
of Marshall and his colleagues, “and didn’t need caviar for 
luncheon.” Quietly, he imposed on it not only his will but, what 
is more important, his guiding ideas and assumptions. Marshall 
personally wrote more decisions than any other colleague on the 
bench, and in one area—that of constitutional law—more than 
all of the other Justices combined. Thus in the 1,215 cases to 
appear before the Court during Marshall’s tenure of office, the 
Chief Justice wrote 519, or 43 percent, of the decisions.” The 
percentage is higher when one considers constitutional cases 
alone: of the 62 decisions involving questions relating to the 
Constitution, no less than 36, or 58 percent, came from the 
pen of the Chief Justice. Clearly, this was Marshall's court. 

Marshall’s decisions show the consistency of a man guided by 
inflexible convictions and by a clear philosophy of law and politics. 
The student of political thought finds three main ideas under- 
lying Marshall’s judicial opinions. First, at least chronologically, 
was the assertion of the supremacy of the judiciary over the legis- 
lature; the classic case involving this principle of “judicial review” 

2 If one take into consideration the fact that of the 1,215 cases, 94 required no 
opinion and 15 were “by the Court,” the percentage of the decisions written by 
Marshall was actually higher—about 47 percent. In cases involving international 


law, Marshall wrote 80 out of the 196 opinions (over 40 percent); the next highest 
numbers were written by Justice Story (37) and Justice William Johnson (28). 
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is, of course, Marbury v. Madison (1803). Second, there is the 
doctrine of the irrevocability of contract as the basic defense of 
property; here the important decisions deal with the Yazoo Land 
Fraud case in Fletcher v. Peck (1810) and the Dartmouth College 
case in Trustees of Dartmouth College v. Woodward (1819). And 
the third was the sweeping assertion of the supremacy of the 
federal Constitution over all other political entities, including 
state constitutions and legislatures; among the historic decisions 
in which Marshall gave a “loose construction” to the Constitution 
and formulated the idea that the nation was supreme, the most 
explicit and famous are McCulloch v. Maryland (1819), Cohens v. 
Virginia (1821), and Gibbons v. Ogden (1824). 


Ill 


The power of “judicial review,” by which the federal Supreme 
Court assumed the right to pass on the constitutionality of acts 
of Congress, had not been specifically granted in the federal Con- 
stitution. The closest that the framers of the Constitution came 
to the question of a check on the legislative branch was the 8th 
article of the Virginia Plan (May 29, 1787), providing for a 
“council of revision with authority to examine every act of the 
National Legislature,”’ but this actually called for an executive, 
rather than a judiciary, veto. At any rate the plan was defeated 
and the matter dropped. The Constitution left the question 
open, which was obviously no solution. 

Even prior to Marshall the political-legal realities required 
authoritative decisions as to what was clearly constitutional. 
Given a written national Constitution, it followed that all legis- 
lative acts had to be passed within that Constitution’s framework. 
But who was to decide what was in accord with the letter or spirit 
of the written Constitution? This question was particularly com- 
plicated because of the existence of an interlocking system of 
written state constitutions and a tripartite federal structure in 
which each of the branches, while ‘“‘coordinate,’’ was nevertheless 
equal to and independent of the others, at least in theory. Mani- 
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festly, in such a situation conflicts of interests and clashing inter- 
pretations were bound to occur. To avoid chaos, somebody had 
to assume the responsibility for ultimate arbitration. As Justice 
Learned Hand put it recently (March 15, 1958): “It was prob- 
able, if indeed it was not certain, that without some arbiter 
whose decision should be final the whole system would have col- 
lapsed, for it was extremely unlikely that the Executive or the 
Legislature, having once decided, would yield to the contrary 
holding of another ‘Department’ . . . The courts were undoubtedly 
the best ‘Department’ in which to vest such a power, since by the 
independence of their tenure they were least likely to be influenced 
by pressure. It was not a lawless act to import into the Constitu- 
tion such a grant of power.” 

Actually, even before Marshall made formal the “import into 
the Constitution” of the power of judicial review, the lower courts 
were feeling their way in this direction. Between 1789 and 1803, 
state courts held ten legislative acts unconstitutional, on the gen- 
eral ground, as best expressed by Judge Spencer Roane of Virginia 
in 1793, that the “judiciary may and ought to adjudge a law uncon- 
stitutional and void, if it be plainly repugnant to the letter of the 
Constitution, or the fundamental principles therefor.” In the 
same period five state laws were declared contrary to the Constitu- 
tion by the federal Circuit Courts, but since decisions were then 
not published, the reasoning behind them can only be surmised. 

One of the few opinions that did survive was that of Justice 
William Paterson, in the case of Vanhorne’s Lessee v. Dorrance 
(1795), which is worth quoting because it clearly foreshadows the 
later decisions of his colleague Marshall. ‘“The Constitution,” 
wrote Justice Paterson, who had been a New Jersey delegate to 
the federal convention of 1787, “is certain and fixed; it contains 
the permanent will of the people, and is the supreme law of the 
land; it is paramount to the power of the Legislature, and can be 
revoked or altered only by the authority that made it... I take 
it to be a clear position; that if a legislative act oppugns a con- 
stitutional principle, the former must give way, and be rejected 
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on the score of repugnance. I hold it to be a position equally 
clear and sound, that, in such a case, it will be the duty of the 
Court to adhere to the Constitution, and to declare the act null 


and void.” 

This was in essence the position that Marshall took in the 
historic case of Marbury v. Madison. The case itself was of no 
importance, but Marshall, by his decision, made it so. It involved 
William Marbury, one of John Adams’ “midnight appointments” ® 
to a minor federal judicial post, to whom the incoming Jefferson 
administration refused to deliver his commission. Basing his case 
on Article 13 of the Judiciary Act of 1789 (authorizing the Su- 
preme Court to issue “writs of mandamus, in cases warranted by 
the principles and usages of law, to any courts appointed, or per- 
sons holding office, under the authority of the United States’), 
Marbury asked the court for a “writ of mandamus” to compel 
Secretary of State Madison to give him his commission. The Chief 
Justice, sensing the potential political implication of the case, was 
in a quandary. If he decided in favor of Marbury, Madison and 
Jefferson would ignore his decision and thereby further undermine 
the position of the Supreme Court, which was already under severe 


8 The expression is Jefferson's, denoting Adams’ last-minute judicial appointments 
of Federalists in order to embarrass the incoming Republican-Democratic adminis- 
tration. Years later, in a 'etter to William Johnson, June 12, 1823, Jefferson gave this 
version of the background of the famous Marbury v. Madison case: “Among the 
midnight appointments of Mr. Adams, were commissions to some federal justices 
of the peace for Alexandria. These were signed and sealed by him, but not 
delivered. I found them on the table of the department of State, on my entrance 
into office, and I forbade their delivery. Marbury, named in one of them, applied 
to the Supreme Court for a mandamus to the Secretary of State, to deliver the 
commission intended for him. The court determined at once, that being an original 
process, they had no cognizance of it; and therefore the question before them was 
ended. But the Chief Justice went on to lay down what the law would be, had 
they jurisdiction of the case, to wit: that they should command the delivery. The 
object was clearly to instruct any other court having the jurisdiction, what they 
should do if Marbury should apply to them. Besides the impropriety of this 
gratuitous interference, could anything exceed the perversion of law? For if there 
is any principle of law never yet contradicted, it is that delivery is one of the 
essentials to the validity of the deed . . . Yet this case of Marbury and Madison is 
continually cited by bench and bar, as if it were settled law, without any animad- 
version on its being merely an obiter dissertation of the Chief Justice.” 
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attack by the victorious Jeffersonians. If he ruled in favor of 
Madison, it would signify the Court’s sanction of an administra- 
tion whose leader and principles he hated. 

“To Mr. Jefferson,” he told Alexander Hamilton in January 
1801, “... I have felt almost insuperable objections. His foreign 
prejudices seem to me totally to unfit him for the Chief Magis- 
tracy ... He will . . . sap the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment.” And two months later, on the morning of the day he had 
to administer the oath of office to Jefferson (as he was also to do 
to Madison, Monroe, and Jackson), he wrote with heavy heart 
to a fellow-Federalist: ‘““Teday the new political year com- 
mences—. The new order of things begins . . . The democrats 
are divided into speculative theorists & absolute terrorists. With 
the latter I am not disposed to class Mr. Jefferson. If he arranges 
himself with them it is not difficult to foresee that much calamity 
is in store for our country.” Clearly, feeling so strongly about his 
cousin, Marshall was not disposed to give any aid or comfort to 
Jefferson. 

The Chief Justice solved his dilemma with an ingeniousness 
that, for years afterward, left his opponents in a state of impotent 
anger. He took up three points in the Marbury case: did the 
applicant have a right to his commission; if he did, and if the law 
was violated, what was his remedy; if there was a remedy in the 
Jaw, was it the writ of mandamus? Marshall easily disposed of the 
first two questions, ruling in favor of Marbury on the ground that 
his commission was a “vested legal right” that nobody could take 
from him, not even the President, who, like everybody else, “‘is 
amenable to the laws for his conduct; and cannot at his discretion 
sport away the vested rights of others.” 

But this did not mean that Marbury could get his commission, 
for he had sued under the “writ of mandamus” article of the 1789 
Judiciary Act, the constitutionality of which Marshall invalidated. 
It was this third point on which Marshall made history. His rea- 
soning here was brilliant. The Constitution, he pointed out, had 
conferred both original and appellate jurisdiction on the Supreme 
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Court, but the former was explicit, limited to cases “affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shail be a party.” All other jurisdiction was appel- 
late, left to be determined by the future laws of the Congress. Now 
the question under consideration was: under which head did the 
granting of a mandamus belong, the original or the appellate? 
Marshall answered that a mandamus was in its nature an “original 
jurisdiction.” But Congress did incorporate Article 13 (‘writ of 
mandamus’) in its Judiciary Act of 1789. That, concluded the 
Chief Justice, was precisely the issue. The Congress had no right 
to do so under the Constitution. Article 13, he said, was not 
“warranted by the Constitution.” Hence it was void. Hence it 
was unconstitutional. 

That was not the end of his process of reasoning. Having 
declared an act of Congress unconstitutional, he considered the 
remaining question: whence did the Supreme Court derive its 
authority to do so? The Constitution gave no such specific grant 
of power. Here Marshall fell back on Hamilton's Federalist paper 
that reasoned, in essence, that the supremacy of a written constitu- 
tion requires that the courts be left to interpret the law.* Marshall, 
taking up this point, argued that the Constitution was the su- 
preme guiding instrument of the nation, and the fact that it was 
written meant that it mentioned limits on power and jurisdiction. 

4 Federalist, No. 78: “Some perplexity respecting the rights of the courts to pro- 
nounce legislative acts void, because contrary to the Constitution, has arisen from 
an imagination that the doctrine would imply a superiority of the judiciary to the 
legislative power. It is urged that the authority which can declare the acts of 
another void, must necessarily be superior to the one whose acts may be declared 
void . .. There is no position which depends on clearer principles, than that every 
act of a delegated authority, contrary to the tenor of the commission under which 
it is exercised, is void. No legislative act, therefore, contrary to the Constitution, 
can be valid . . . It is far more rational to suppose, that the courts were designed to 
be an intermediate body between the people and the legislature, in order, among 
other things, to keep the latter within the limits assigned to their authority. The 
interpretation of the laws is the proper and peculiar province of the courts. A 
constitution is, in fact, and must be regarded by the judges, as a fundamental law. 


It therefore belongs to them to ascertain its meaning, as well as the meaning of any 
particular act proceeding from the legislative body.” 
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Who, if not the courts, under their sworn obligation to the Con- 
stitution, may pass judgment on when constitutional limits have 
been passed? His arguments are worth quoting: 


The powers of the legislature are defined and limited; and that 
these limits may not be mistaken or forgotten, the constitution is 
written. To what purpose are powers limited, and to what pur- 
pose is that limitation committed to writing, if these limits may, 
at any time, be passed by those intended to be restrained? .. . 
It is a proposition too plain to be contested, that the constitution 
controls any legislative act repugnant to it; or, that the legislature 
may alter the constitution by an ordinary act... 

Certainly all those who have framed written constitutions con- 
template them as forming the fundamental and paramount law of 
the nation, and consequently the theory of every such govern- 
ment must be that an act of the legislative repugnant to the 
Constitution is void... 

It is emphatically the province and duty of the judicial department 
to say what the law is . . . If two laws conflict with each other, 
the courts must decide on the operation of each... 

The judicial power of the United States is extended to all cases 
arising under the Constitution. Could it be the intention of those 
who gave this power to say that in using it the constitution should 
not be looked into? That a case arising under the constitution 
should be decided without examining the instrument under which 
it arises? This is too extravagant to be maintained. 

In some cases, then, the constitution must be looked into by the 
judges. And if they can open it at all, what part of it are they 
forbidden to read or to obey? 

It is also not entirely unworthy of observation, that in declaring 
what shall be the supreme law of the land, the constitution itself 
is first mentioned, and not the laws of the United States generally 
but those only which shall be made in pursuance of the constitu- 
tion have that rank. 

Thus, the particular phraseology of the constitution of the United 
States confirms and strengthens the principle, supposed to be 
essential to all written constitutions, that a law repugnant to the 
constitution is void, and that courts, as well as other departments, 
are bound by that instrument. 
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Marshall thus achieved a number of objectives. At one and 
the same time he vindicated Marbury’s right to his commission 
but denied him the mandamus; he condemned President Jefferson 
(who criticized the Marbury v. Madison decision as “very irregu- 
lar and very censurable’); and he laid the basis for a claim to 
power over the legislature, which, despite the caution with which 
it was used by Marshall himself and his immediate successors,* 
the Supreme Court has retained to this day. The principle of 
judicial review, regardless of one’s political evaluation of it, re- 
mains a major contribution to the science of law and politics. 

Similarly, Marshall affirmed the doctrine of the inviolability 
of property, in his judicial interpretations of the contract clause. 
His basic position, which he developed particularly in Fletcher 
v. Peck, involving land sales in Georgia that one state legislature 
approved and another annulled, and the Dartmouth College case, 
involving that school’s charter, was that private property was so 
fundamental a bulwark of society that the laws could not alienate 
or adversely affect it. A right in property, once vested by contract 
or otherwise, remained, in effect, sacred. Thus the Georgia lands 
could not be alienated from the buyers by any act of the succeed- 
ing legislature; thus the old charter of Dartmouth could not be 
set aside by the new trustees, because a charter was a contract and 
a contract was perpetually binding. No legislature, Marshall 
held, could deprive an owner of his vested property. In this 
respect Marshall put property rights above all others, including 
the will of the people as expressed in their elected representatives. 
Where property was concerned, he ruled, there must be a fence 
around the legislature and a limit to its authority to pass laws. 
In Fletcher v. Peck he held: 

5 Not until the Dred Scott decision of 1857, that is, more than half a century 
after Marbury v. Madison, did the Supreme Court declare any federal law uncon- 
stitutional. But in the period of Marshall's tenure the Court set aside 13 state laws 
as being contrary to the Constitution. Of a total of some 78 federal statutes that 
the Court has ruled in whole or in part unconstitutional, all except Marbury v. 


Madison took place after 1857 (23 between 1860 and 1900; 35 between 1900 and 
1930; 18 between 1930 and 1950). 
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If an act be done under a law, a succeeding legislature cannot 
undo it. The past cannot be recalled by the most absolute power 
. . . When, then, a law is in its nature a contract, when absolute 
rights have been vested under that contract, a repeal of the law 
cannot divest those rights . . . It may well be doubted whether 
the nature of society and of the government does not prescribe 
some limits to the legislative power; and if any be prescribed, 
where are they to be found, if the property of an individual, 
fairly and honestly acquired, may be seized without compensa- 
tion .. . The validity of this rescinding act, then, might well be 
doubted, [even] were Georgia a single sovereign power. 


IV 


Finally, there was Marshall's continuing assertion of national 
supremacy over the states. In every decision in which federal- 
state relations were in any way involved, the Chief Justice took 
the adamant position that, at all times and on all issues, the federal 
Constitution took precedence as the supreme law of the land. It 
is not without irony that while Marshall insisted on the principle 
of limitation where state legislatures were concerned, he pro- 
claimed the reverse (always excepting property rights) in regard 
to the national Congress. It was his self-dedicated task on the 
Supreme bench to interpret the Constitution with such astonishing 
flexibility and suppleness as always to give the Congress the bene- 
fit of the decision in jurisdictional clashes between the states and 
the federal government. 

If there was no specific mandate in the Constitution, Marshall 
created one by his so-calied “loose construction,” justified on the 
ground that what was not specifically forbidden was generally 
allowed—especially where the supreme needs of the nation, as 
he interpreted them, were concerned. In McCulloch v. Maryland 
(1819), Marshall, following the famous reasoning and sometimes 
almost the very words of Hamilton in his Opinion on the Con- 
stitution of the Bank of the United States (1791),® laid down the 

6 Hamilton there stated: “Every power vested in a government is in its nature 


sovereign and includes, by force of the term, a right to employ all the means 
requisite and fairly applicable to the attainment of the ends of such power, and 
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following principle of broad interpretation of the Constitution 
(italics mine): “. . . we think the sound construction must allow 
to the national legislature that discretion, with respect to the 
means by which the powers it confers 2re to be carried into execu- 
tion, which will enable that body to perform the high duties as- 
signed to it, in the manner most beneficial to the people. Let the 
end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the constitution, 
and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to 
that end, which are not prohibited, but corsisient with the letter 
and spirit of the constitution, are constitutional.” 

Thus, interpreting the Constitution in the broadest possible 
terms in order to empower the national government with all the 
requisite authority, Marshall repeatedly made the individual 
states feel that they were subordinate to the nation at large. He 
made it bluntly clear that to him there was no sovereign Mary- 
land (in the McCulloch case) or sovereign New Hampshire (in 
the Dartmouth case) or sovereign Georgia—as he stated sharply 
in Fletcher v. Peck: “But Georgia cannot be viewed as a single, 
unconnected, sovereign power, on whose legislature no other re- 


strictions are imposed than may be found in its constitution. She 
is part of a large empire; she is a member of the American union; 
and that union has a constitution, the supremacy of which all 
acknowledge, and which imposes limits to the legislatures of the 


severai states.” 
There was only one sovereign, the United States, whose Con- 
stitution, Marshall wrote again and again, was the “superior 
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paramount law,” “fundamental,” “supreme,” “irresistible,” “un- 
trammelled,” its powers “illimitable.’”’ This idea of a sovereign cen- 
tral government Marshall developed with particular explicitness 
in the case of Cohens v. Virginia (1821),’ in which he not only 


which are not precluded by restrictions and exceptions specified in the Constitution 
. . . If the end be clearly comprehended within any of the specified powers, and if 
the measure have an obvious relation to that end, and is not forbidden by any 
particular provision of the Constitution, it may safely be deemed to come within 





the compass of national authority.” 
7 The case involved the sale of lottery tickets by P. J. and M. J. Cohen in Virginia 
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reaffirmed federal supremacy but went out of his way to insist 
that there was but one “single nation,” the American: 


That the United States form . . . a single nation, has not yet been 
denied. In war we are one people. In all commercial regula- 
tions we are one and the same people. In many other respects 
the American people are one, and the government which is alone 
capable of controlling and managing their interests in all these 
respects, is the government of the Union. It is their government, 
and in that character they have no other. America has chosen to 
be...anation; ... her government is complete . . . It is supreme. 
It can, then, in effecting these objects, legitimately control all indi- 
viduals or governments within the American territory. The con- 
stitution and laws of a State, so far as they are repugnant to the 
constitution and laws of the United States, are absolutely void. 


Marshall’s opinion in Cohens v. Virginia, a direct challenge to 
his powerful native state, stirred the states’ rights advocates to 
special anger. It brought to a focus the Chief Justice’s funda- 
mental ideas and thus further sharpened the clash between those, 
notably in the South, who increasingly dreaded a strong central 
government and those, like the Chief Justice and the Federalists, 


who felt that the country’s destiny lay in a strong union. In his 
native Virginia, Marshall was bitterly attacked in books such as 
John Taylor’s New Views of the Constitution (1829), in articles 
such as those by Judge Spencer Roane (writing under the 
pseudonym of Algernon Sidney), and in letters such as those by 
Jefferson, who wrote that Marshall and his Court were the “subtle 
corps of sappers and miners constantly working under ground to 
undermine the foundations of our confederated fabric.” They 
considered Marshall a deadly enemy, not primarily because of 
his threat to states’ rights but because of their conviction that cen- 
tralized government, as espoused by the Chief Justice, was a stand- 





in violation of a state statute. Fined for doing so, the Cohens, in their appeal to 
the Supreme Court, claimed the protection of a Congressional act of 1802, which 
had established a lottery. Marshall's decision, while reaffirming federal supremacy 
over state laws, nevertheless ruled against the Cohens, on the technical ground that 
the 1802 lottery act was confined to the District of Columbia and did not apply to 


Virginia. 
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ing danger to individual freedom. In their view a concentration 
of federal officeholders in Washington, withdrawn from the eyes 
of the people, would, as Jefferson said, end by being ‘‘secretly 
bought and sold as at market,” and liberty would thus be de- 
stroyed. Marshall, of course, rejected this philosophy. 

The conflict of views seemed irreconcilable. Marshall, laboring 
to reduce the centrifugal forces in the country, which were ulti- 
mately to culminate in the tragedy of the Civil War, felt that the 
logical result of the states’ rights philosophy was “‘dismember- 
ment,” as he wrote forebodingly to Justice Story, June 15, 1821, 
and “destruction of the government.” He devoted his life to an 
effective national union, an ideal that many of his countrymen 
and neighbors did not then share.* Despite the reputed conserva- 
tism of his views, notably in the matter of private property rights, 
the result of his political convictions and judicial opinions was, 
in the ultimate sense, a triumph for liberalism—if by that word 
is meant an enlargement, rather than a restriction, of the world 
of opportunity and the world of action. 

Through his remarkable judicial decisions, it was Marshall who 
conferred on the national Congress a wide range of “implied 
powers” that enabled it, then as now, to deal with the economic 
and social-welfare needs of a growing nation—needs that in no 
way could have been, or can possibly be, met by the states indi- 
vidually. Those were Marshall’s imperishable contributions to 
the United States. In the words of Professor Edmond Cahn of 
the New York University Law School, John Marshall in his 
thought and work “represented the future.” 

8 The violent Southern reaction against the 1954-55 Supreme Court decision on 
segregation of Negro and white school children shows that the tradition of opposi- 
tion to national authority is still very much alive in parts of the United States. 
Governor Orval E. Faubus of Arkansas expressed a widely held Southern opinion 
when he said in an interview that the Eisenhower administration asked him to 


declare “that I believed that the Supreme Court was the law of the land, which I 
don’t” (New York Times, September 1, 1958). 





TIRESIAS, OR OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF FUTURE EVENTS 


BY ALFRED SCHUTZ 


I 


jn was blinded early in life because he saw Athena naked, 
but the gods comforted him by the gift of seercraft. This is one 
of the many forms of the myth handed down to us through the 
centuries. 

Though Tiresias cannot see what actually happens, he has 
knowledge of things to come. Yet without any power to bring 
them about or to prevent them, he remains an impotent onlooker 
of the future. “A fearful thing is knowledge, when to know 
helpeth no end,” says Tiresias in Sophocles’ Oedipus, King of 
Thebes. 

Does Tiresias, the seer, as distinguished from Tiresias, the help- 
less blind man, live in the present at all? The images of future 
things pass through his stream of consciousness, they are integral 
elements of it. But strictly speaking, merely the acts of his seeing 
belong to his vivid present; what he sees will materialize in 
another present, which now still belongs to the future. Tiresias, 
incapable of seeing his actual surroundings, visualizes a world in 
which he does not live and in which he has never lived. More- 
over, none of his fellowmen lives, or has ever lived, in this world, 
which is neither that of his contemporaries nor that of his pre- 
decessors. Later on some of his contemporaries or their offspring 
will live or will have lived in it. Actually, however, they do not 
know that they will do so; they did not pay the price for seercraft 
by becoming blind to their present. ‘Tiresias’ knowledge is thus 
his private one, for the time being inaccessible to his fellowmen. 
If it is intersubjective at all, it does not refer to other subjects’ 


present or past experiences, by which it could be verified or falsi- 
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fied within a universe accessible to all. Merely other people’s 
future experiences, once having been lived through, will prove 
the truth or falsity of what the seer states. 

Nevertheless, these visions of his are not phantasms but experi- 
ences of a reality to be. His is neither a blind belief in what will 
happen nor a mere guess at what might happen. His judgments 
are affirmations of future real events, not in terms of probability 
or likelihood but in terms of certainty. ‘This holds good even in 
cases in which such judgments have the hypothetical form of “if 
... then” statements. Consulted by Odysseus in limbo—for he 
kept his seercraft after death—Tiresias forecasts for him and his 
men a safe return to Ithaca if, and only if, they refrain from hurt- 
ing the herds of Helios on the isle of Thrinacia. 

But how is it possible that Tiresias looks at the future in terms 
of “if... then” occurrences? Of what structure is his knowledge 
of future events? Does he live through the onrolling phases of the 
future happenings, unaware of their outcome, building them up 
step by step, as the onlooker in the theater follows the. events on 
the stage, not knowing how the play will end or even what the 
next scene will be? If this is the way in which the consciousness 
of Tiresias experiences the future—as an ongoing flux of becom- 
ing—how is it that he can grasp in one single glance the outcome 
of the adventures that wait for Odysseus? And up to what point 
will Tiresias follow the ongoing flux that has no end? What 
delimits his field of consciousness? 

It may be objected that Tiresias looks at future happenings not 
with the attitude of a spectator in the theater but rather with that 
of the playwright, who has preconceived the outcome of the play 
in one single vision and then develops the phases of the plot by 
which the final situation is brought about. But the dramatic 
author is sovereign in his microcosm. He can arrange things and 
events therein arbitrarily; he is their omnipotent creator. The 
seer does not create anything; the events are not of his making, 
and they escape his influence. If his knowledge of the future 
events is similar to that the playwright has of the outcome of the 
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drama, how does he come to know of the chain of events leading 
to the final state of affairs? 

Or—a third possibility—does Tiresias look at the future event 
as if it were a fact that occurred in the past, the genesis of which 
he has to tell? In this case he would turn to the envisioned future 
situation as a readymade accomplished one, in a kind of antici- 
pated retrospection. He would proceed like a historiographer, 
except that the latter explains the present situation by events 
looked at in terms of the past tense or the present perfect tense, or 
a past situation by events looked at in terms of the pluperfect tense, 
whereas the seer explains the future situation by events looked at 
in terms of the future perfect tense. If this were true Tiresias 
would not prophesy what will happen but what will have hap- 
pened. Ina certain sense his forecasting would be a vaticination 
after the event (vaticinium ex eventu), for, although in reality the 
event is still in the future at the time of the vaticination, the seer 


anticipates it as if it were a past one. 
But let us compare the structure of Tiresias’ vision of future 


events, for example of Odysseus’ homecoming, with his genuine 


vaticinations after the event, for instance, in Sophocles’ tragedy, 
his revelation to Oedipus concerning his past, up to then unknown 
to everyone but soon to be confirmed by eyewitnesses. In the 
latter case Tiresias discloses facts that have indeed happened in 
the past. They happened as they happened, and not otherwise; 
they may be open to various interpretations as to their meaning, 
but statements relating to the “‘matters of fact’’ as such are either 
true or false. What might have been an empty anticipation 
before, or while the event was materializing, has by its very occur- 
rence either been fulfilled or not. Oedipus is or is not the son 
of Laius and Jocasta, and Tiresias’ assertion that he is their son 
is not a hypothetical one. On the other hand, his prophecy of 
Odysseus’ future adventures has the form of an “if... then” 
statement. How would this be possible if our assumption were 
correct that Tiresias envisions the future in an anticipated retro- 
spection? Disregarding Tiresias’ conceivable wish not to dis- 
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courage Odysseus by revealing to him the full truth, do we have 
to assume that the seer’s knowledge of future events is incomplete? 
Does he not foresee that Odysseus’ friends will persuade him to 
land on the island of Thrinacia, that evi. winds will prevent them 
from leaving the island before all their food is consumed, and that 
they will hurt Helios’ cattle, so that all te misfortunes conditioned 
by this fact must necessarily occur? 

But if Tiresias’ knowledge of the future occurrences is a mere 
fragmentary one, how does it come that certain things to be are 
known to him, even in terms of hypothetical possibilities, while 
others, as for example the materiaJization of such a possibility, 
are hidden to him? Or is his knowledge of the future not homo- 
geneous? Do some portions stand out in full clarity while others 
are indistinct? Does perhaps William James’ well known dis- 
tinction between “knowledge aout” and “knowledge of acquaint- 
ance” also apply to Tiresias’ knowledge? In either case the ques- 
tion arises what makes his knowledge of the future selective, and 
how does this mechanism of selection operate? To be sure, even 
the god at Delphi or Dordona gives his oracles frequently in the 
form of “if... then” statements. But the god can interfere with 
the events to come; he can guide and steer them. Tiresias cannot. 
He is the mere onlooker of happenings beyond his control, and 
his knowledge is “‘a fearful thing that helpeth no end.” 

To sum up, any attempt to conceive how the mind of a fictitious 
seer might know future events confronts us with the following 
alternatives. On the one hand we may assume that his conscious- 
ness experiences the future events in terms of an ongoing flux. 
In this case every element of the flux carries with it open horizons 


of empty anticipations referring to following experiences, which 
may or may not fulfill what was anticipated. These following 
events are then known—if this term is here admissible at all— 
merely in terms of likelihood, and all the seer’s statements relating 
to them are hypothetical ones. Or on the other hand we may 


assume that the seer experiences future events as if they had al- 
ready occurred. They are no longer in flux, no longer carry along 
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empty anticipations; they have happened, or at least the seer 
experiences them as having happened. Then his veridical state- 
ments relating to them have a categorical and not a hypothetical 
character. An “if... then” statement could at best refer to the 
explanation of the meaning of events experienced in such a way, 
not to their occurrence. 

Neither assumption, however, explains what motivates Tiresias 
to select this and that particular moment of the future rather than 
any other as his point of vantage in order to become the chronicler 
or historiographer of events now still to come but experienced by 
him in terms of an ongoing present or of an irretrievable past. 
Moreover, neither assumption explains why Tiresias’ knowledge 
of the future, as in the case of his forecast of Odysseus’ homecom- 
ing, is either fragmentary or heterogeneous, and what determines 
the gaps or the heterogeneity of his knowledge. We ordinary 
human beings are motivated in our selections by oui biographical 
circumstances and by our situation within the world. Tiresias’ 
knowledge of the future is, however, supposed to be independent 
of his present and past experiences. The famous demon of 
Laplace is free from the seer’s predicament. Knowing in full the 
state of the universe at a given moment, knowing also in full the 
laws governing this universe, the demon has a complete and homo- 
geneous knowledge of any future state. Tiresias is neither a 
Laplacian demon nor an ordinary human being. He is a human 
being upen whom the gods have inflicted the gift of seercraft 


I 
But enough of Tiresias and his dubious gift. I have analyzed his 
fictitious consciousness not alone with the purpose of showing 
that the assumption of a perfect knowledge of future events by a 
finite mind leads to unsoluble inconsistencies. My main 
concern was to prepare the ground for the description of certain 
features of the manner in which the commonsense thinking of 
ordinary men, leading their everyday life among their fellowmen, 
anticipates things to come. Thus, for the time being, problems 
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of scientific prediction are intentionally disregarded. We have 
to deal with the world in which each of us carries on the business 
of living, in which each has to find his bearings and come to terms 
with things and men. It is the Lebenswelt, as Husserl called it, 
the structures of which he was starting to investigate in his last 
writings. 

In order to apply our analysis of Tiresias’ consciousness to the 
commonsense knowledge of future events, it may be useful to 
enumerate briefly three of the major differences between the 
situation of man within the Lebenswelt and that of the seer. In 
the first place, man in everyday life interprets his past, present, 
and future in terms of the preorganized stock of knowledge he 
has at hand at any moment of his existence. Tiresias’ visions of 
things to come are independent of his pre-experiences. Second, 
Tiresias is a mere unconcerned onlooker of the future events he 
envisions. Man, in daily tife, is eminently interested in what he 
anticipates. He has to be prepared to meet or to avoid the antici- 
pated events; he has to come to terms with them, either by endur- 
ing what is imposed upon him or, if it is within his power, by 
influencing their course. Thus his anticipations are determina- 
tive for his plans, projects, and motives. They are relevant to 
him, and he experiences these relevances in terms of his hopes and 
fears. Finally, Tiresias’ visions are events within his private 
world, and as such are inaccessible to others. His knowledge of 
things to come is by no means related to the knowledge other 
people have. The Lebenswelt of man is from the outset socialized, 
one world common to all. 

A word of elaboration regarding this last point: my stock of 
knowledge at hand does not consist exclusively of experiences 
lived through directly and originarily by me. The greater portion 
of it is rather socially derived: it consists, that is, of experiences 
lived through directly and originarily by my fellowmen, who 
communicated them to me. Hence I assume—or better, I take 
it for granted in the practice of everyday life—that other people’s 
knowledge at hand is to some extent congruent with mine, and 
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that this holds good not only in respect to knowledge of the world 
of nature, common to all of us, but also in respect to knowledge 
of the social and cultural world I am living in. 

This congruency enables me, especially as regards the social 
world, to anticipate future events in such a reliable way that I 
am inclined to state that I “know” what will happen. I “know” 
that tomorrow will be Friday, that people in the United States 
will file their income-tax returns on or before April 15, that every 
year the total of retail sales in New York during the month of 
December will be higher than during August, that in the first week 
of November 1964 a person born in the United States not later 
than 1934, most probably a white male, will be elected President 
of the United States. Closer analysis shows that the validity of 
anticipations of this kind is founded on the assumption that some 
or all of my fellowmen will find in their stock of knowledge at 
hand typically similar elements, and that these will determine the 
motives of their action. 

Unfortunately the socialized structure of our knowledge of the 
Lebenswelt cannot be investigated within the frame of this paper. 


Such an analysis would require a rather detailed discussion of 
the various dimensions of the social world and the social distribu- 
tion of knowledge conditioned by them. Instead of embarking 
on such an enterprise I propose to devote the remainder of this 
paper to the first two problems mentioned: that of the role of 
our stock of knowledge at hand in forming anticipations of future 
events; and that of man’s interest in his anticipations. 


ul 
Man in daily life, as I have said, finds at any given moment a 
stock of knowledge at hand that serves him as a scheme of inter- 
pretation of his past and present experiences, and also determines 
his anticipations of things to come. This stock of knowledge has 
its particular history. It has been constituted in and by previous 
experiencing activities of our consciousness, the outcome of which 
has now become our habitual possession. Husserl, in describing 
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the constituting process that is here involved, speaks graphically 
of the ‘‘sedimentation” of meaning. 

On the other hand, this stock of knowledge at hand is by no 
means homogeneous, but shows a particular structure. I have al- 
ready alluded to William James’ distinction between “knowledge 
about” and “knowledge of acquaintance.” ‘There is a relatively 
small kernel of knowledge that is clear, distinct, and consistent 
in itself.’ This kernel is surrounded by zones of various grada- 
tions of vagueness, obscurity, and ambiguity. There follow zones 
of things just taken for granted, blind beliefs, bare suppositions, 
mere guesswork, zones in which it will do merely to “put one’s 
trust.” And finally, there are regions of our complete ignorance. 
To investigate all the details of structurization would far surpass 
the scope of this paper. I have to restrict myself to pointing out 
in a highly sketchy way a few features. 

First, let us consider what determines the structurization of the 
stock of knowledge at a particular Now. A preliminary answer 
is that it is the system of our practical or theoretical interest at 
this specific moment which determines not only what is prob- 
lematic and what can remain unquestioned but also what has 
to be known and with what degree of clarity and precision it has 
to be known in order to solve the emergent problem. In other 
words, it is the particular problem we are concerned with that 
subdivides our stock of knowledge at hand into layers of different 
relevance for its solution, and thus establishes the borderlines of 
the various zones of our knowledge just mentioned, zones of 
distinctness and vagueness, of clarity and obscurity, of precision 
and ambiguity. Here is the root of the pragmatistic interpreta- 
tion of the nature of our knowledge, the relative validity of which 
has to be recognized even by those who reject the other tenets of 
pragmatism, especially its theory of truth. To be sure, even 
within the restricted limits of commonsense knowledge of every- 
day life, the reference to “interests,” “problems,” “‘relevances’’ is 
not a sufficient explanation. All these terms are merely headings 
of highly complicated subject matters for further research. 
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Secondly, it must be emphasized that the stock of knowledge is 
in a continual flux, and changes from any Now to the next one 
not only in its range but also in its structure. It is clear that any 
supervening experience enlarges and enriches it. By reference 
to the stock of knowledge at hand at that particular Now, the 
actually emerging experience is found to be a “familiar” one if 
it is related by a “synthesis of recognition” to a previous experience 
in the modes of “sameness,” “likeness,” “similarity,” “‘analogy,” 
and the like. The emerging experience may, for example, be 
conceived as a pre-experienced “same which recurs” or as a pre- 
experienced ‘‘same but modified” or as of a type similar to a pre- 
experienced one, and so on. Or the emergent experience is found 
to be “‘strange” if it cannot be referred, at least as to its type, to 
pre-experiences at hand. In both cases it is the stock of knowledge 
at hand that serves as the scheme of interpretation for the actually 
emergent experience. This reference to already experienced acts 
presupposes memory and all of its functions, such as retention, 
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recollection, recognition. 

It is with good reason that I have just referred to the typicality 
of our experiences. As Husserl, to whose basic investigations the 
present view owes so much, has convincingly shown, all forms of 
recognition and identification, even of real objects of the outer 
world, are based on a generalized knowledge of the type of these 
objects or of the typical style in which they manifest themselves. 
Strictly speaking, each experience is unique, and even the same 
experience that recurs is not the same, because it recurs. It is 
a recurrent sameness, and as such it is experienced in a different 
context and with different adumbrations. If I recognize this par- 
ticular cherry tree in my garden as the same tree I saw yesterday, 
although in another light and with another shade of color, this 
is possible merely because I know the typical way in which this 
unique object appears in its surroundings. And the type “this 
particular cherry tree” refers to the pre-experienced types “cherry 
” “objects of the outer world.” 
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trees in general,” “‘trees,” “‘plants, 
Each of these types has its typical style of being experienced, and 
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the knowledge of this typical style is itself an element of our stock 
of knowledge at hand. The same holds good for the relations in 
which the objects stand to one another, for events and occurrences 
and their mutual relations, and so on. In other words, we ex- 
perience the world from the outset not as a “blooming, buzzing 
confusion” of sensory data, or as a set of individual insulated 
objects without relation to one another, or as isolated events that 
could be detached from their context, but in its structurization 
according to types and typical relations of types. 

It is now important for our topic to realize that our actual 
experiences are not merely by retensions and recollections referred 
to our past experiences. Any experience refers likewise to the 
future. It carries along protentions of occurrences expected to 
follow immediately—they are so called by Husserl as a counterpart 
to retentions—and anticipations of temporally more distant events 
with which the present experience is expected to be related. In 
commonsense thinking these anticipations and expectations follow 
basically the typical structures that have held good so far for our 
past experiences and are incorporated in our stock of knowledge 
at hand. 

Husserl handled this problem in investigating the underlying 
idealizations and formalizations that make anticipations in daily 
life possible at all. He has convincingly proved that idealizations 
and formalizations are by no means restricted to the realm of sci- 
entific thinking, but pervade also our commonsense experiences 
of the Lebenswelt. He calls them the idealization of “and so 
forth and so on” (und so weiter) and—its subjective correlate— 
the idealization of “I can do it again” (ich kann immer wieder). 
The former idealization implies the assumption, valid until 
counter-evidence appears, that what has been proved to be ade- 
quate knowledge so far will also in the future stand the test. The 
latter idealization implies the assumption, valid until counter- 
evidence appears, that, in similar circumstances, I may bring about 
by my action a state of affairs similar to that I succeeded in pro- 
ducing by a previous similar action. In other words, these ideali- 
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zations imply the assumption that the basic structure of the world 
as I know it, and therewith the type and style of my experiencing 
it and of my acting within it, will remain unchanged—unchanged, 
that is, until further notice. 

Nevertheless—and again Husserl has pointed this out with 
utmost clarity—our protentions and anticipations of things to 
come are essentially empty references to the open horizons, and 
may be fulfilled by the future occurrences, or may, as he graphi- 
cally calls it, “explode.” In other words, any experience carries 
its own horizon of indeterminacy (perhaps an indeterminacy that 
is to a certain extent determinable), which refers to future experi- 
ences. How is this insight compatible with the basic idealization 
of ‘‘and so forth” and “I can do it again’’? 

I venture to propose two answers, for neither of which Husserl 
is responsible. First, our anticipations and expectations refer not 
to the future occurrences in their uniqueness and their unique 
setting within a unique context, but to occurrences of such and 
such a type typically placed in a typical constellation. The struc- 
turization of our stock of knowledge at hand in terms of types 
is at the foundation of the aforementioned idealizations. Yet 
because of their very typicality our anticipations are necessarily 
more or less empty, and this emptiness will be filled in by exactly 
those features of the event, once it is actualized, that make it a 
unique individual occurrence. 

Secondly, we have to consider that, as stated before, not only 
the range but also the structurization of our stock of knowledge 
at hand changes continually. The emergence of a supervening 
experience results by necessity in a change, be it ever so small, 
of our prevailing interests and therewith of our system of rele- 
vances. It is this system of relevances, however, that determines 
the structurization of the stock of knowledge at hand, and divides 
it into zones of various degrees of clarity and distinctness. Any. 
shift in the system of relevances dislocates these layers and redis- 
tributes our knowledge. Some elements that belonged previously 
to the marginal zones enter the central domain of optimal clarity 
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and distinctness; others are removed therefrom to the zones of 
increasing vagueness. Moreover, it is the system of relevances that 
determines the system of types under which our stock of knowledge 
at hand is organized. With the shift of my prevailing interests, 
therefore, also the types valid at the moment of anticipating will 
have changed when the anticipated event occurs and becomes an 
actual element of my vivid present. 

Using the terms in their strictest meaning we may therefore say 
paradoxically that in the commonsense thinking of everyday life 
whatever occurs could not have been expected precisely as it oc- 
curs, and that whatever has been expected to occur will never 
occur as it has been expected. This is not in contradiction of the 
fact that for many useful purposes we may and we do in everyday 
life correctly anticipate things to come. Closer analysis shows that 
in such cases we are interested merely in the typicality of the future 
events. It may be said that an occurring event was expected if 
what really happens corresponds in its typicality with the typicali- 
ties at hand in our stock «:f knowledge at the time of our anticipat- 
ing its occurrence. The important point to be emphasized, how- 
ever, is the fact that merely in hindsight—ex eventu—does an 
occurrence turn out to have been expected or unexpected. Used 
in the present tense the statement “I expect” has an entirely differ- 
ent meaning. All anticipations in the commonsense thinking of 
daily life are made modo potentiali, in terms of chance. It is 
likely, presumable, conceivable, imaginable that “something of 
this or that type” will occur. Thus all anticipations refer in the 
mode of chance to the typicality of future events, and carry with 
them open horizons that may or may not be fulfilled when the 
anticipated event occurs in its uniqueness—provided it occurs at 
all—and becomes itself an element of our stock of knowledge then 
at hand. And again, this discrepancy between our expectations 
and their fulfillment or non-fulfillment by the anticipated facts is 
itself an element of our stock of ee at hand and has itself 
a particular cognitive style. 

Although it is impossible to deal within the frame of the pres- 
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ent paper with the problem of scientific prediction, it might clarify 
the issue under scrutiny just to state why scientific prediction ts 
possible. The system of verified and tested propositions accepted 
in the corpus of the particular science may be regarded as the 
stock of scientific knowledge at hand. This knowledge, in con- 
trast to that of everyday life, is homogeneous, in so far as the 
methods and rules of scientific procedure determine, at least 
ideally, the scientific interests, that is, the conditions of selecting 
and stating the problems, the types of constructs to be used for 
this purpose, the system of relevances dependent on them, the 
degree of clarity, distinctness, and consistency of scientific knowl- 
edge, and the criteria according to which a problem has to be 
regarded as solved; the latter include the rules of verification or 
falsification. Nevertheless, all modern philosophers of science 
agree that the system of science is of a hypothetical nature, and 
that scientific certainty—like all empirical certainty—is, in Hus- 
serl’s formulation, “certainty until further notice” (Gewissheit 
bis auf Widerruf). 


IV 


The foregoing analysis of the dependency of our commonsense 
anticipations upon the stock of knowledge at hand has already 
referred to the prevailing interest that determines the structuri- 
zation of our knowledge. I find myself at any moment of my 
existence within the Lebenswelt in a biographically determined 
situation. To this situation belong not only my position in space, 
time, and society, but also my experience that some of the elements 
of my Lebenswelt are imposed upon me, while others are either 
within my control or capable of being brought within my control 
and therefore modifiable. ‘Thus the ontological structure of the 
universe is imposed upon me and constitutes the frame of all my 
possible spontaneous activities. Within this framework I have to 
find my bearings and I have to come to terms with its elements. 
For instance, the causal relations of the objective world are sub- 


jectively experienced as possible means for possible ends, as 
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obstacles or supports for the spontaneous activities of my thinking 
and doing. They are experienced as contexts of interests, as a 
hierarchy of problems to be solved, as systems of projects and 
their inherent performabilities. 

This is the reason why I am vitally interested in anticipating the 
things to come in the sector of the world that is imposed upon me 
and escapes my control. I am a mere onlooker of the ongoing 
happenings herein, but my very existence depends on these hap- 
penings. Hence my anticipations concerning events in the world 
beyond my control are codetermined by my hopes and fears. They 
are framed, in commonsense thinking, not only in the potential 
but also in the optative mode. 

A special problem as to the anticipations of future events 
originates, however, in the sphere of human action. For the pur- 
pose of this paper the term “action” shall designate human con- 
duct as an ongoing process that is devised by the actor in advance, 
that is, based on a preconceived project. The term “act” shall 
designate the outcome of this ongoing process, that is, the accom- 
plished action or the state of affairs brought about by it. All 
projecting consists in an anticipation of future conduct by way 
of fantasying. It is, to use Dewey's pregnant description of 
deliberation, “a dramatic rehearsal in imagination.” Yet project- 
ing is more than mere fantasying. Projecting is motivated fan- 
tasying, motivated by the anticipated supervening intention of 
carrying out the project. The practicability of carrying out the 
projected action within the imposed frame of reality of the Lebens- 
welt is an essential characteristic of the project. This refers, how- 
ever, to our stock of knowledge at hand at the time of projecting. 
Performability of the projected action means that according to 
my present knowledge at hand the projected action, at least as 
to its type, would have been feasible if the action had occurred 
in the past. 

The project is in still another respect related to the stock of 
knowledge at hand. This becomes clear when we examine 
whether it is the future ongoing process of action, as it will roll 
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on phase by phase, or the outcome of this future action, the act as 
having been accomplished, which is anticipated in fantasying or 
projecting. It can easily be seen that the latter, the act that will 
have been accomplished, is the starting point of all of our project- 
ing. I have to visualize the state of affairs to be brought about 
by my future action before I can draft the single steps of my future 
acting from which that state of affairs will result. Metaphorically 
speaking, I have to have some idea of the structure to be erected 
before I can draft the blueprints. Thus in order to project my 
future action as it will roll on I have to place myself in my fantasy 
at a future time when this action will already have been accom- 
plished, when the resulting act will already have been materialized. 
Only then may I reconstruct the single steps that will have brought 
forth this future act. What is thus anticipated in the project is, 
in the terminology proposed, not the future action, but the future 
act, and it is anticipated in the future perfect tense, modo futurt 
exactt. 

Now as pointed out before, I base my projecting of the forthcom- 
ing act in the future perfect tense on my experiences of previously 
performed acts typically similar to the projected one. These pre- 
experiences are elements of my stock of knowledge at hand at 
the time of projecting. But that knowledge must needs be differ- 
ent from the stock of knowledge I shall have at hand when the 
now merely projected act will have been materialized. By then 
I shall have grown older and, if nothing else has changed, at least 
the experiences I shall have had while carrying out the project 
will have enlarged and restructurized my stock of knowledge. 
In other words, projecting, like any other anticipation of future 
events, carries along empty horizons that will be filled in merely 
by the materialization of the anticipated event; hence for the 
actor the meaning of the projected act must necessarily differ from 
the meaning of the accomplished one. Projecting (and still more, 
carrying out the project) is thus founded on the stock of knowl- 
edge at hand, with its particular structurization, at the time of 


projecting. 
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On the other hand, the project once constituted modifies this 
structure decisively: the goal to be attained, the act to be accom- 
plished, the problem to be solved becomes the dominating interest 
and selects what is and what is not relevant at this particular 
moment. It has to be added that neither this dominating interest 
nor the projecting in which it originates is isolated. Both are 
elements of systems of projects, interests, goals to be attained, 
problems to be solved, arranged in a hierarchy of preferences and 
interdependent in many respects. In ordinary language I call 
these systems my plans, plans for the hour or for the day, for work 
or for leisure, for life. These plans, themselves in continuous 
flux, ‘determine the interests presently in focus and hence the 
structurization of the stock of knowledge at hand. 

This double relationship between the project and the stock 
of knowledge—on the one hand the reference to my experiences 
of previously performed acts that I can perform again, on the other 
hand the reference of the project to my systems of hierarchically 
organized interest—has a highly important additional function. 
I have spoken, very loosely, of the particular moment of time, the 
Now, at which the stock of knowledge is at hand. But in truth 
this Now is not an instant. It is what William James and George 
H. Mead have called a specious present, containing elements of 
the past and the future. Projecting unifies this specious present 
and delimits its borderline. As far as the past is concerned, the 
limits of the specious present are determined by the remotest past 
experience, sedimented and preserved in that section of knowledge 
at hand that is still relevant to the present projecting. As far as 
the future is concerned, the limits of the specious present are 
determined by the span of the projects presently conceived, that 
is, by the temporally remotest acts still anticipated modo futuri 
exactt. 

As long as we succeed, within this unified and delimited realm 
of the specious present, in keeping our projects consistent and 
compatible both with one another and with the stock of knowl- 
edge at hand, there exists a reasonable chance that our future 
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action will conform, at least in type, to our project as anticipated 
modo futuri exacti. Such a chance will, however, be a subjective 
one; that is, it will exist merely for me, the actor, in the form of 
reasonable likelihood, and there is no warranty whatever that this 
subjective chance—chance for me—will coincide with objective 
probability, calculable in mathematical terms. 


Vv 


These much too cursory remarks have shown, I hope, that in com- 
monsense thinking our knowledge of future events consists in 
subjective anticipations that are founded in our experiences of 
past events as organized in our stock of knowledge at hand. We 
have seen that we have to distinguish between events that will 
occur without our interference and those to be brought about by 
our actions. The former refer to the preconstituted typicalities 
and their system, as we find them at hand in our stock of knowl- 
edge. Under the idealization of “and so foril: and so om” we take 
it for granted, until counter-evidence appears, that anticipated 
events will partake of the same typicalities. The latter are antici- 
pated as if they had already materialized, since our project refers 
modo futuri exacti not to our future ongoing actions but to the 
acts that will have been the outcome of such actions. 

Thus we are brought back to the problem of Tiresias. Is it 
possible to have knowledge of future events otherwise than in 
terms of anticipated hindsight? Are we in the role of mere spec- 
tators, are we the makers of future events, or are we retroverted 
historians? In commonsense thinking we must refer to our pre- 
experiences and to our specious present, which connects our expec- 
tations of things to come with our experiences of things that have 
been. As regards future events that we are unable to influence, 
we may anticipate their course merely by assuming that, as a rule, 
what has held good in the past will hold good for the future. 
Otherwise—except for Tiresias, who does not refer what he envi- 
sions to his stock of knowledge at hand—we cannot expect any 
event of whose typicality we have had no pre-experience. Unable 
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to control what is imposed upon us, we are mere observers of 
what is going to happen, but we are observers governed by hopes 
and fears. Like the spectator at the theater, we do our best to 
make sense of what we have lived through so far, and remain 
confident that the author of the onrolling drama will reveal its 
meaning at the end. This end itself is undisclosed to our knowl- 
edge. Though it may be hoped for by our religious or metaphysi- 
cal faith, it is not known to us. 

In the realm of future events that we assume can be influenced 
by our actions, we consider ourselves the makers of these events. 
Actually, what we preconceive in the projection of our action 
is an anticipated state of affairs that we imagine as having been 
materialized in the past. Nevertheless, in projecting our actions 
into the future, we are not merely retroverted historians. We are 
historians if we look from any Now back to our past experiences, 
and interpret them according to our stock of knowledge now at 
hand. But there is nothing open and empty in our past experi- 
ences. What was therein formerly anticipated has or has not been 
fulfilled. In projecting, on the other hand, we know that what 
we anticipate carries along open horizons. Once materialized, the 
state of affairs brought forth by our actions will necessarily have 
quite other aspects than those projected. In this case foresight 
is not distinguished from hindsight by the dimension of time in 
which we place the event. In both evéntualities we look at the 
event as having occurred: in hindsight as having really occurred 
in the past; in foresight as having become quasi-existent in an 
anticipated past. What constitutes the decisive difference is the 
bare fact that genuine hindsight does not leave anything open 
and undetermined. The past is irrevocable and irretrievable. 
Foresight, as anticipated hindsight, depends on the stock of our 
knowledge at hand before the event, and therefore leaves open 
what will be irrevocably fulfilled merely by the occurrence of 
the anticipated event itself. 

Tiresias does not have this problem. He does not act, does not 
interfere, does not hope and fear. He has immediate and origi- 
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nary knowledge of future events (if a consciousness of such a struc- 
ture is thinkable at all). We, who have not received the gift of 
seercraft from the gods, do not have such knowledge. We do not 
even know what to wish and what to pray for. Let me, in con- 
cluding, explain how this is meant. 

Among the apocryphal works of Plato there is a dialogue, the 
so-called Second Alcibiades, that was probably written by a mem- 
ber of the Academy in the third century B.C. Though the dialogue 
is apocryphal, the style a poor imitati », the spirit is truly Platonic. 
Socrates is in the temple of Zeus. + .cibiades comes to pray. 5oc- 
rates brings up the question: how du we know what we should pray 
for? A man may without knowir, 1 mplore great evils for him- 
self, believing he is asking for the ,._ » « specially if the gods are in 
the mood to grant whatever he may r* . est. The dialogue turns 
around this question, and Socrates crs as a last word of his wis- 
dom a prayer by an old Pythagor_ ~. poet: 


King Zeus, grant us good wheu..« prayed for or unsought by us 
But that which we ask amiss, do thou avert. 





JULIUS WYLER, 1891-1959* 


Tue career of Julius Wyler exemplifies the fate of the modern scholar 
as described by Max Weber in his famous address, “Science as a Pro- 
fession,” in which he dealt with the necessity for restrictive specializa- 
tion when one wants to understand the social universe. Wyler’s work 
in the Statistical Office of Switzerland brought him in close contact 
with the problems arising in the collection of statistics, thus intensify- 
ing his innate desire to clarify the methodological basis for the presen- 
tation and economic analysis of statistical material. Any economist 
who has ever tried to “apply” statistics in a scientific manner knows 
that in avoiding the Scylla of superficiality one is in danger of being 
swallowed by the Charybdis of skepticism—driven to the conclusion 
that the statistical material is too unreliable to give any information 
about economic realities, and at the same time exposed to the danger 
of never going beyond analysis and criticism of the material. 

Wyler, although pressed by the never-ending technical tasks of the 
statistician, tried when he could—which was indeed too seldom—to 
make himself free for what was closest to his heart: the economic and 
social interpretation of the statistical material. The demographic 
studies of his youth crystallized in a paper on “Overpopulation in 
Switzerland” (1923), a brilliant interpretation of the economic history 
of the country since the middle of the fifteenth century; it describes 
how the Swiss system of Reislaufen (taking military service abroad) 
not only solved for three centuries the problem of domestic overpopu- 
lation, but furthered Swiss capital accumulation to an extent that, in 
terms of per capita wealth, the country became the richest in Europe 
next to Holland, and was enabled in the nineteenth century to step 
into the forefront of the capitalistically developed countries, thus over- 
coming the overpopulation problem domestically. 

Wyler’s studies of national-income statistics! similarly terminated 


* Julius Wyler, born August 9, 1891, studied at the Universities of Leipzig, Bonn, 
Paris, and Basel; Ph.D., Basel, 1916; Privatdozent at the University of Bern, 1923; 
during 1915-41 an official, eventually assistant director, of the Swiss Federal Statis- 
tical Office; from Spring 1942 a member of the Graduate Faculty of the New School 
for Social Research, from 1948 as full professor. He died on January 13, 1959. 

1 Besides other contributions in this field, Wyler prepared a detailed methodo- 
logical analysis of national statistics, for a book, The Income of Nations, to be 
written in collaboration with Professor Paul Studenski. In 1955 his illness forced 
him to withdraw from the project, but the methodological part of Professor 
Studenski’s recent publication, bearing the same title, shows in many places the 
influence of Wyler’s earlier work. 
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in an analysis of economic structure, in an author‘tative article on the 
Soviet Union’s national budget. Furthermore, Wyler was, I think, the 
first to ascertain the peculiar and surprising change in the development 
of American capitalism at the beginning of this century: what may be 
called the suspension of the law of decreasing returns with regard to 
capital, in analogy to the suspension of the law of decreasing returns 
with regard to land, which had in Europe, since the end of the eight- 
eenth century, invalidated Malthus’ population law. Wyler was able 
to show that in spite of rising capital intensity (capital per worker), 
the ratio of output to capital no longer declined but remained con- 
stant, and even showed a tendency to rise. 

In the last years of his life, Wyler returned to the demographic 
studies of his youth. When he died, a manuscript on the “Baby Boom” 
was virtually completed, and here again he was not satisfied with col- 
lecting and presenting the pertinent statistics from all over the world. 
By detailed analysis he was able to interpret the spectacular rise in 
birth rates as a phase of a long birth cycle, created, in a rationalized 
civilization, by the postponement of births during severe depressions 
and the making up of deficits during prosperity. 

I cannot describe here the contributions that Wyler made to eco- 
nomic theory in his rare periods of spare time. They show both his 
analytic ability and the broad background of knowledge in social 
science that he acquired in spite of the necessity for specializing. To 
be sure, they were a by-product, but they corroborate the view that 
in his specialized statistical work Wyler’s underlying interest was its 
application to the problems of economics and sociology. 

Hans NEISSER 
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REVIEW ARTICLES 


British Economic Policy Since the War 


OnE oF the most striking developments in recent decades has been 
the extent to which governments have undertaken the responsibility 
for regulating the volume and direction of investment spending. The 
reasons for this are many, representing a gradual convergence of 
theoretical and urgently practical considerations. At least as far back 
as the publication of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, economists have 
ceaselessly emphasized the preponderant role played by the accumula- 
tion of capital in generating economic progress; more recently, varia- 
tions in the volume of investment expenditure have formed the central 
theoretical focus in the analysis of short-run cyclical instability. It 
is perhaps not too surprising that the recent preoccupation with short- 
run problems in the industrial countries (balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties as well as cyclical instability) and an intense urge to accelerate 
long-run economic development in the underdeveloped countries 
should have led to a growing concern, on the part of governments, 
with the flow of investment spending. 

Although economists may not uniformly approve of the inferences 
that have been drawn from their theoretical structures, it is clear that 
their teachings are being taken quite seriously in political circles. In 
the words of D. H. Robertson: “It seems to me that the most significant 
economic difference between the England of 1950 and the England of 
1910 in which I began to study economics .. . lies . . . in the fact that 
the State has claimed the right and assumed the duty of making and 
implementing on behalf of the community one of the most funda- 
mental of economic choices, namely the distribution of productive 
resources between present and future uses. In other words, it has 
taken upon itself the responsibility for determining the rate of growth 
of a community’s real capital.” } 

In view of this observable trend, an evaluation of the effectiveness 
with which governments are performing this new responsibility de- 
serves to be one of the major concerns of all economists who are inter- 
ested in economic policymaking. It is for this reason that a recent 
book by Andrew Shonfield, British Economic Policy Since the War,? 

1D. H. Robertson, Utility and All That (London 1952) p. 116. 


2Andrew Shonfield, British Economic Policy Since the War; Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1958; 288 pp.; $0.85. 
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merits serious attention. In spite of his journalistic style and absence 
of academic virtuosity, the author has written a book that constitutes 
a serious indictment of British postwar economic policy. 

Mr. Shonfield’s central thesis is that the British government has, 
since the Second World War, regulated the flow of investment expend- 
itures in most unsatisfactory fashion, and that this poor performance 
bears the major responsibility for the severity of British economic 
difficulties. It is for this reason, he argues, that Britain’s recent rate of 
growth of national output compares so unfavorably with the countries 
of Western Europe: “Once one looks at the ratio of capital accumula- 
tion during the 1g50s . . . there ceases to be any mystery about our 
poor productive record compared with the rest of Europe. Net fixed 
investment as a proportion of the net national product has been con- 
sistently lower here than in any of the other industrial countries. . . 
It is the central thesis of this book that the expansion of investment is 
the most pressing economic problem which Britain has to face today” 
(PP- 35» 174). 

The author, in examining the recent performance of major British 
industries, argues that the willingness to undertake large-scale invest- 
ment has been the vital factor responsible for the dynamic behavior 
of certain sectors of the economy, such as chemicals, aircraft design, 
synthetic fibers, and atomic energy. By contrast, he cites shipbuilding 
as a typical instance where the “stubborn refusal to invest in the crea- 
tion of more productive capacity” has had the consequence of for- 
feiting leadership in an industry long dominated by Britain. In spite 
of the continuous shipbuilding boom after the Second World War, 
Britain’s under-equipped shipyards produce less now than in 1913; 
“In the post-war decade Britain achieved the longest shipbuilding 
order book in the history of man, increased actual output by a moderate 
amount, and lost the first place as the biggest shipbuilding country in 
the world to an ex-enemy nation, Japan, whose yards only restarted 
work seriously five years after the war was over” (pp. 41-42). 

Comparative estimates of net fixed investment as a percentage of 
net national product in recent years place Great Britain well below 
most industrial countries of Europe: during the 1950s this figure has 
ranged between 5 and 7 percent (p. 35). Not the least remarkable 
aspect of this poor performance has been the complacent attitude with 
which it has been regarded by so many British economists. Indeed, 
the need to reduce domestic investment commitments to whatever 

8 The figures used by Mr. Shonfield are taken from estimates by the Economic 
Commission for Europe which appeared in Economic Survey of Europe in 1955. 
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level is required in order to maintain stability in the balance-of-pzy- 
ments accounts seemed, for some time, to represent the sole policy 
recommendation that British economists were capable of making to 
the solution of Britain’s postwar travail. Actions directed toward 
the reduction of domestic capital outlays have been the mechanical 
response of Labour and Conservative governments alike to balance-of- 
payments crises in the postwar years, and it is a central part of Shon- 
field’s argument that this policy is disastrous to Britain’s long-run 
interests: ““... the fact is that whenever the Government has faced 
an economic emergency since the war, it has reached out, like a blind 
man with a single automatic gesture at his command, and taken a 
smack at investment . . . British investment has been held back since 
the war, first because the balance of payments has been weak .. . 
and secondly, because the Government has chosen to regard industrial 
investment as the first expendable item in an emergency” (pp. 49-50). 

Shonfield discerns the main sources of the strain on the British 
balance of payments during the 1950s in the magnitude of the 
country’s defense expenditures and in the multiplicity of its overseas 
commitments, which in the aggregate are far in excess of the capacity 
of the British economy to sustain. These commitments make them- 
selves evident most directly in the notorious weakness in the British 
balance of payments. More fundamentally, however, it is in turn this 
weakness that makes British governments, both Labour and Conserva- 
tive, reluctant to stimulate domestic investment: “ ... any successful 
encouragement of industrial investment on a large scale has the effect 

. of landing the country in a balance-of-payments crisis. In ex- 
plaining why the natural bias against capital accumulation in Britain 
is not corrected by deliberate state action, as it is in other countries 
sharing the same social predilections as ourselves, we are driven back 
once again to the primary fact of the weakness of the British balance 
of payments” (p. 68). 

In a severely critical mood, which may be regarded as part of the 
post-Suez “agonizing reappraisal” of British international policy, Shon- 
field argues that Britain has continuously undertaken political and 
military commitments without calculation of economic cost. These 
decisions stem from “a national attitude based on a historic view of 
Britain’s role in the world” which is, by now, a total anachronism: 
“It is as if British statesmen had an enormous reluctance to face the 
truth on this issue—which is that although there is still the old mili- 
tary prowess, the same national readiness for sacrifice in an emergency, 


4 The /ocus classicus is Roy Harrod’s Are These Hardships Necessary? 
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the inventiveness, the doggedness, and all the rest, there are no longer 
the material resources required to sustain Britain in the same kind 
of international role that it has successfully fulfilled in the past. It 
is emphatically not that the country is failing to match up nowadays 
to tasks which it has managed successfully in the past. The tasks them- 
selves are different, and.they are beyond our means” (p. 102). 

What then? In effect Mr. Shonfield maintains that since Britain is 
in fact no longer a first-class power, it ought at least to enjoy the 
economic benefits of its reduced status. In order to provide the neces- 
sary basis for economic viability and growth,5 Mr. Shonfield advocates 
a ruthless pruning of all overseas expenditures. This includes, first, 
“the liquidation of all military establishments overseas, other than 
those which are urgently required in the interest of the Western 
alliance. Where they are so required, the other allies will have to bear 
a fair share of the cost of upkeep and of the garrisons” (p. 265); and 
second, “‘a five-year stop on all private investment overseas” (p. 265). 

Mr. Shonfield is aware of the implications of the second recommenda- 
tion. Indeed, a substantial portion of his book is devoted to a highly 
critical (and not altogether persuasive) evaluation of the alleged merits, 
for Britain, of the Sterling Area. The benefits that Britain derives 
from overseas investment and from its central role in the Sterling Area 
have, he feels, been vastly exaggerated. Although his assessment is 
much too lengthy to enter into here, his essential point is that the 
costs of overseas investment (which depletes the domestic economy of 
badly needed resources) and of the extreme vulnerability that normal 
operation of the Sterling Area imparts to the pound sterling are pro- 
hibitive. Not surprisingly, therefore (although it will probably con- 
stitute the most controversial part of his book), he advocates a variety 
of measures—including subjection to exchange control of transactions 
between Britain and the rest of the Sterling Area, “discrimination 
against investment in overseas enterprises,” the blocking of sterling 
balances, restrictions on the use of the London short-term credit 
market, and a general tightening up of exchange controls over all 
transactions in foreign currency—that would amount virtually to the 
dissolution of the Sterling Area. 

The ultimate purpose of these proposals is to insulate the domestic 
economy so thoroughly against the perils and uncertainties of inter- 

5 “We have manoeuvred ourselves,” he says, “into a position where our liberty of 


choice as a sovereign nation in the field of social and economic policy is constricted 
by the views of a marginal holder of sterling in Zurich or some other foreign 


capital” (p. 269). 
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national finance as to permit it to undertake, unimpeded, a rapid 
once-and-for-all increase in the rate of productive investment, “and 
then to use part of the additional wealth accruing in order to keep 
the volume of investment up to this higher level.” Although, in 
deference to current usage, Mr. Shonfield refers to this as a “Five-Year 
Plan,” he means in fact only “a technique of mobilizing a country’s 
economic resources, in order to achieve a number of clearly stated 
production targets” (p. 262). 

Mr. Shonfield’s specific proposals for accelerating the rate of domes- 
tic investment involve, essentially, three points: a freezing of wages, 
to prevent inflation and ensure that increments in national output 
become available for investment purposes; “large-scale tax incentives 
of a discriminatory character,” to induce private enterprise to under- 
take a highly ambitious program of re-equipment and expansion of 
capacity; and, where necessary, the imposition of allocation schemes 
and building controls, to ensure an appropriate distribution of scarce 
resources. 

Shonfield’s recommendations serve to focus attention on the intensely 
political nature of the investment process in an industrial society where 
organized labor is a major political force and where government 
policies tend to be evaluated largely in terms of their effect on the 
distribution of income. An immediate consequence of this situation 
is that the labor market comes to occupy a position of predominant 
importance: so important, indeed, as to upset even the most elementary 
calculations concerning the ultimate effect of economic policies. The 
removal of food subsidies as an anti-inflationary measure, for example, 
may easily prove self-defeating if, as is likely, it provokes a protective 
reaction on the part of organized labor in the form of demands for 
compensating wage increases. A similar reaction is likely to attend 
any revision in the tax structure that works to the advantage of profit 
receivers. 

The fact is that in present-day England, stabilization of the cost of 
living and limitations on profits seem to be the two minimum precon- 
ditions for the exercise of wage restraint on the part of the trade unions. 
If this is so, it is difficult to be optimistic about the prospects for Mr. 
Shonfield’s “Plan,” two of the main features of which are a wage freeze 
on the one hand, and “exceptionally high profits” and large-scale 
capital gains on the other. Although Mr. Shonfield does suggest certain 
palliatives, such as “deferred credits” and a capital-gains tax later on, 
in order to make the wage freeze more acceptable to organized labor, 
he does not himself appear overly sanguine concerning the political 
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acceptability of the freeze or the possibility, in view of the structure of 
the British trade-union movement, of enforcing it. 

Closely related and equally important is the problem of finding the 
right combination of inducements to private industry which will lead 
it to undertake in sufficient volume, and in the appropriate sectors of 
the economy, the investment expenditures that constitute the crux of 
Shonfield’s Five-Year Plan. Shonfield does not, apparently, favor an 
indiscriminate increase in investment spending throughout the econ- 
omy. In discussing the industries that ought to receive priority under 
his plan, he specifically mentions, oddly enough, only transportation 
and distribution services (p. 263). It is clear elsewhere, however, that 
he favors expansion mainly in industries that have good export 
prospects or supply the basic materials for export industries—in par- 
ticular, machine tools and the engineering industries, chemicals, and 
steel. This is, of course, a perfectly defensible position, although the 
desirability of concentrating on the expansion of export industries is 
scarcely as self-evident as Mr. Shonfield seems to believe. 

This issue of the sectoral allocation of investment resources, which 
Shonfield does not really examine, is more than a subsidiary one. In 
fact, for a country with Britain’s degree of involvement in international 
trade it may be regarded as of major importance and therefore war- 
ranting the most careful scrutiny. At the very least, any British gov- 
ernment undertaking such a plan ought to give careful consideration 
to the alternative course of stimulating the largest possible produc- 
tivity increases in industries producing import substitutes rather than 
additional exports. The relevant demand elasticities for both imports 
and exports, and the possible influence of productivity increases on 
Britain’s terms of trade, may well be of such a nature as to hold out 
better prospects of raising British real incomes by replacing imports 
than of attaining that goal by expanding exports. 

It seems apparent, moreover, that much further examination is 
required into the means by which the British government, or the 
government of any highly industrialized country, can regulate the 
volume of private investment. Mr. Shonfield places virtually total 
reliance on fiscal inducements. He seems to have in mind in par- 
ticular some variation of accelerated depreciation of new industrial 
equipment, or the recent “investment allowance,” which permits the 
investing firm to write off for taxation purposes more than the entire 
cost of a new asset, and therefore amounts to a tax subsidy. It is a 
remarkable fact, as Shonfield points out (p. 68), that such deliberately 
discriminatory and interventionist devices were for so long opposed 
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by both major British political parties, whereas they were readily 
accepted by political groups in the United States and West Germany 
that might have been expected to manifest far greater doctrinal 
opposition to them. 

Mr. Shonfield is certainly right in arguing that such techniques 
ought to be more fully exploited than they have been in the past. 
Yet one wonders whether this is not a rather slender reed on which 
to erect a five-year investment plan. Given the multitude of factors 
affecting the investment decisions of businessmen, it is difficult to 
believe that fiscal inducements by themselves will be a decisive factor. 
Shonfield himself makes much of the fact that, although the invest- 
ment allowance was abolished in February 1956, industrial investment 
continued to expand right on into 1957 (p. 244), apparently because 
of the “much more robust mood” of the business community at the 
time. There is nothing at all surprising in this. But, by the same 
token, can one reasonably expect that fiscal inducements alone will be 
sufficient to stimulate large-scale expansion of industrial capacity when 
businessmen are in a less “robust mood,” when existing capacity is 
far from fully utilized, and when neither domestic nor overseas markets 
appear to hold out prospects for a reasonably high utilization of the 
new capacity? The point at issue here may be briefly summarized 
by stating that fiscal measures designed to reduce or postpone tax 
liability can scarcely constitute an inducement to a firm that does not 
anticipate earning a taxable income on its new investment. 

Even the comparatively simpler task of reducing domestic invest- 
ment has proved on occasion to be inordinately difficult in postwar 
years when British governments have attempted it. Shonfield, as 
was indicated earlier, deplores the fact that British governments have 
typically responded to balance-of-payments crises by reducing domestic 
investment, and this constitutes a large part of his indictment of 
British economic policy. But aside from some interesting comments 
on the perverse operation of monetary policy in recent years (pp. 
224-27, 233-38), he seems to overlook the additional highly significant 
fact that such attempted cuts were often totally ineffective, at least 
with respect to fixed investment. For example, the 1948 attempt to 
reduce investment in building by 11 percent was a total failure, funda- 
mentally because it presupposed the ability to transfer over 160,000 
construction workers into other industries in a single year. As events 

6 Cmd. 7268, Capital Investment in 1948 (December 1947); Cmd. 7344, Economic 
Survey for 1948 (March 1948) Chapter III; and Cmd. 7647, Economic Survey for 
1949 (March 1949) Table 18. 
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during 1948 made plain, the government’s controls over the building 
industry were not sufficiently comprehensive to bring about such a 
transfer in the face of an immense private and public demand for 
the output of the industry. In fact, employment in the building 
industry during 1948 remained unchanged over the previous year. 

With respect to plant and equipment, the failure to reduce domestic 
investment was usually due not to the inability to bring about a 
transfer of labor out of an investment-goods industry, but rather to 
the limited ability to control the ultimate disposition of engineering 
products as between domestic and foreign markets. To cite merely 
one of many such instances, the Labour government, in the interests 
of its export drive, intended to limit the 1949 sale of buses and com- 
mercial vehicles in the home market to 64 million pounds. In the 
event, because of the substantial home demand for such products at 
the time and the apparent preference of producers for the domestic 
market, the value of such sales amounted in 1949 to almost twice 
the “planned” amount, or 112 million pounds.” 

The conclusion appears to be that Shonfield drastically under- 
estimates the difficulties involved in altering the volume and direction 
of private-investment spending by the use of techniques that are and 
have recently been available to British governments. Many economists 
will agree with his basic critique of government policy, and share the 


urgency he attaches to an acceleration of the rate of capital formation. 
If his more positive proposals are not entirely convincing, this failure 
serves only to emphasize the need for a thorough exploration of alter- 
native measures. Mr. Shonfield has, in any case, written an exceed- 
ingly provocative and thoughtful book, whose greatest merit, it is to 
be hoped, is that it may stimulate further critical examination of 
the major policy issues with which it deals. 


NATHAN ROSENBERG 
University of Pennsylvania 


7Cmd. 7647, Economic Survey for 1949 (March 1949) pp. 52-53; Cmd. 7915, 
Economic Survey for 1950 (March 1950) p. 42. 





ANTITRUST POLICY 
The Economist on Antitrust Policy 


IN RECENT years antitrust decisions have been influenced considerably 
by the economics of firm-and-industry behavior. Examples include 
Justice Hand’s application of the theory of monopoly in condemning 
Alcoa because it was large in relation to the primary aluminum 
market; also the decision in which Du Pont was found innocent of 
monopolization on the ground that cellophane competes with other 
wrapping materials. The theory of oligopoly was applied when the 
court found, in 1946, that uniform tobacco prices are unlikely to 
persist in an oligopolistic market without collusion. For a long time 
economists were highly critical of the courts for ignoring their studies 
of business behavior, but at present they can hardly complain on this 
score. 

Indeed, after their extended courtship of judges and lawyers engaged 
in antitrust work, economists resemble the unwilling bridegroom. Not 
only do they express skepticism about the predictability of business 
behavior, but more specifically they question whether we can ever say 
that the performance of an industry can be significantly improved by 
altering elements of its structure, such as the number of sellers, patent 
rights that block entry by new firms, and so on. Thus the skeptics 
propose that Panglossian approach to antitrust policy, “workable com- 
petition,” stressing the actual behavior of an industry and its con- 
sistency with widely accepted norms. This represents a break with the 
traditional approach, which insists that decisions be based on an exam- 
ination of the market structure. Certain changes in that structure 
have traditionally been expected to bring about improvement, whether 
or not performance is satisfactory in a market. The most important 
proposal stemming from this approach calls for the dissolution of 
large firms in oligopolistic markets, on the ground that a greater 
number of sellers results in more competition, and more competition in 
better performance. The actual performance in any particular in- 
dustry is thus ignored. 

The two-volume work by Dr. Simon N. Whitney for the Twentieth 
Century Fund supports the concept of workable competition.! In 
examining it I propose to concentrate principally on an evaluation of 
that concept in relation to the development of antitrust policy. 

Whitney's stated issues concern the definition of an offense and of 
remedies in antitrust cases. Should some specific practices, such as 


1Simon N. Whitney, Antitrust Policies: American Experience in Twenty Indus- 
tries; New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1958; 2 vols., 560 and 541 pp.; $10 each. 
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those that block entry by new firms, be prohibited outright? Should 
the courts resort more frequently to the dissolution of giant monopo- 
listic firms? Should such firms be deprived of patent privileges and 
ownership of raw-material sources? 

In examining these questions Whitney presents the history, tech- 
nology, antitrust suits, and competitive behavior of each of twenty 
industries, and evaluates the effects of the laws on the performance 
of each. The steel industry’s performance, for example, is found to 
be improving, partly because the laws have discouraged the expansion 
of United States Steel and have resulted in the abolition of the basing- 
point system. Whitney concludes that antitrust policy neither can 
nor should do more. Thus the questions posed at the outset are here 
answered not directly but by implication: the laws cannot and should 
not create significantly more competition in steel. The conclusions 
of the other studies are similar. 

The author supports this general conclusion with several summary 
judgments based on the studies. The economy, he finds, is competi- 
tive. Price competition cannot be expected under oligopoly. The 
performance of oligopolistic industries is superior to that of atomistic 
industries. 

Whitney's case for the prevalence of competition is reminiscent of 
Schumpeter’s vision of monopolistic firms constantly being buffeted 
and blown over by the “gale of creative destruction.” According to 
this view, the emergence of television was more important than all the 
antitrust suits leveled at the motion-picture industry; in the growth of 
competition in passenger transportation, airlines were much more 
significant than the divorce of the Pullman company from the opera- 
tion of sleeping cars. On the basis of these and other examples of 
spontaneous challenges to monopoly, Whitney is willing to conclude 
that the extent of competition in the economy is satisfactory. 

Not content, however, to rest his case for the adequacy of the laws 
on the prevalence of competition, Whitney also insists that stronger 
laws would be quixotic: nothing can be done to promote more com- 
petition so long as we accept oligopoly. The 1946 tobacco decision is 
criticized for failure to recognize this fact; its condemnation of uni- 
form prices is considered a hopeless gesture. Supporting evidence is 
found in the failure of the dissolutions of 1911 to promote a high 
degree of competition in the oil and tobacco industries. To be sure, 
there was some entry as well as more competitive behavior, but these 
were due to the growth of the markets rather than to the dissolutions. 
New firms were spurred on to enter the fields, and these were inclined 
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to act in an aggressive manner, resulting in a decline in the share of 
the market commanded by the leading firms. Corroboration of the 
unimportance of dissolutions is found in industries where dissolution 
was not invoked. In aluminum, steel, agricultural implements, and 
tin cans, the major firms escaped dissolution, yet their share of the 
market dwindled. Thus the failure of dissolutions to set off more 
competitive behavior is attributed both to the generally competitive 
environment and to the fact that such behavior would be opposed 
to the interests of the firms. 

Moreover, Whitney does not believe that the solution lies in forced 
abandonment of artificially contrived restrictions against the entry of 
new firms. We cannot expect the courts to be able to pry open indus- 
tries to new competition to a significant degree. For example, while 
practices to block entry were successfully attacked in suits against 
automobile, chemical, tin-can, and shoe-machinery manufacturers, 
their removal was not followed by entry. This was due either to the 
strength of the natural barrier of economies of scale or to the active 
competition present even with few firms. Whitney is presumably 
suggesting that the boycotts, tying contracts, and requirements con- 
tracts designed to prevent entry reflected morbid fears of potential 
rivalry which had no basis in reality. 

According to Whitney, greater price competition requires a frag- 
menting of firms and hence a conversicn of oligopolistic into atomistic 
industries. But he does not favor this alternative, since the perform- 
ance of such industries as bituminous-coal mining and textiles is 
inferior to that of oligopolistic industries. In short, price competition 
is not a sufficient condition for good welfare results. 

Whitney, like many others, is too willing to base a judgment on a 
few selected cases. He thus invites the obvious response that the 
adequacy of competition is not convincingly demonstrated by merely 
pointing to some examples of monopolistic positions overwhelmed by 
innovations and changes in tastes. In many industries, concentration 
has remained high over long periods and the leading firms have 
retained much of their power. Among such industries are primary 
aluminum, electric lamps, telephone and telegraphic equipment, cigar- 
ettes, hard-surface floor coverings, tin cans, typewriters, tractors, eleva- 
tors, basic chemicals, and automobiles. To be sure, in some of these 
cases the share of the leader has declined over the years, but this does 
not necessarily signify competition, and, indeed, it may reflect the 
contrary. The growth of rivals may result merely from an injudicious 
policy of maintaining prices that are attractive enough to encourage 
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the entry and growth of rivals. The resulting excess capacity can 
hardly be termed effective competition. 

The argument concerning dissolutions does not locate the specific 
causes of their failure. Little knowledge is gained from the observa- 
tion that the cause was either the high degree of competition already 
present or the reluctance of oligopolists to compete. If the vigor of 
competition was the cause, dissolution cannot be held useless. The 
only implication we can draw from this conclusion is that the courts 
were misled into believing the markets to be monopolistic. Of the 
two explanations offered, only that referring to oligopolistic restraining 
practices implies the inadequacy of the dissolution remedy. This 
possibility of a successful maintenance of collusion in the face of 
dissolution represents a real difficulty. The 1911 dissolutions might 
have been more effective if successor companies had been policed more 
vigorously, and if certain activities such as advertising on a large scale 
had been penalized. Proponents of dissolution may claim that the 
dissolutions were ineffective because of the weakness of the decrees 
rather than the inevitability of collusion. But despite these objections, 
the strength of the tendency to collude remains an issue. 

Not only is it important to know to what to attribute the failure of 
dissolution remedies; the dearth of entrants following the lifting of 
entry restrictions must also be explained. It is insufficient for policy 
purposes to say that the cause is either competitive conditions or 
natural barriers. Only the latter explanation carries an implication 
that it is hopeless to prohibit entry restrictions. The former explana- 
tion can be used only in a collection of observations intended to 
measure the extent of competition in the economy. To lump the two 
together leads nowhere. 

The sweeping judgment that performance in oligopolistic industries 
is superior to that in atomistic industries resembles the others in 
being based on a very few selected cases. Bituminous coal may not 
exemplify the competitive ideal, but to rank oligopolistic industries 
above atomistic industries on the basis of its performance is poor 
logic. Bituminous coal’s violation of conservation goals is due less 
to the large number of firms than to difficult exit, instability of demand, 
and the splitting up of each technologically optimum unit into 
several ownership units. Perhaps am oligopolistic structure would 
have done better under these conditions, but to argue from this that 
oligopoly is generally better goes too far. Moreover, the quality of 
performance in such prominent oligopolistic industries as_ steel, 
aluminum, cigarettes, and petroleum refining has been challenged on a 
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variety of grounds, while the performance of the men’s clothing, 
women’s clothing, footwear, household-furniture, and canning indus- 
tries may be applauded. Still, Whitney does point to problems that 
have been minimized by proponents of more vigorous antitrust action. 
Perhaps the major unresolved issue is the prospect for more active 
competition when, though firms are dissolved, an oligopolistic structure 
remains. 

Converting oligopolistic to atomistic industries has not been pro- 
posed seriously, conceivably because it is unknown whether the welfare 
results of atomistic industries are likely to be superior to those of 
oligopolistic industries. Theoretical conclusions favoring atomistic 
markets rest on the unsure assumptions that firms maximize profits 
and industries are isolated foci of competition. If firms seek only a 
“fair” return on their investment, as Kaplan, Dirlam, and Lanzillotti 
suggest,” or if the chain of substitution continues through many indus- 
tries, as Kaplan believes,’ the monopoly-competition dichotomy loses 
its force. Even if the assumptions are correct, monopoly prices may 
be only slightly higher than competitive prices under otherwise similar 
conditions, and the distinction between the two types of market 
structures may stil] be unimportant. 

Other problems for traditional theory were recognized by J. M. 
Clark, the inventor of the expression, “workable competition.”* He 
suggested that when one element of the competitive model is absent, 
performance may be improved by other deviations from the competi- 
tive model. For example, if the number of sellers is small, active 
competition may accompany product differentiation more than product 
homogeneity. 

These problems have led to the demand for a policy based on per- 
formance rather than on structure or conduct. Markham and Oxen- 
feldt have urged that an industry be considered workably competitive 
when there are no clear possibilities of improving performance through 
public policy.5 Since we cannot say for certain how performance is 
affected by an increase in the number of sellers or by an elimination 


2A. D. H. Kaplan, Joel B. Dirlam, and Robert F. Lanzillotti, Pricing in Big 
Business (Washington, D. C., 1958). 

8A. D. H. Kaplan, Big Enterprise in a Competitive System (Washington, D. C., 
195,4)- 

4J. M. Clark, “Toward a Concept of Workable Competition,” in American Eco- 
nomic Review, vol. 30 (June 1940) pp. 241-56. 

5 Jesse W. Markham, “An Alternative Approach to the Concept of Workable 
Competition,” in American Econon:ic Review, vol. 40 (June 1950) pp. 340-61; A. R. 
Oxenfeldt, Industrial Pricing and Marke! Practices (New York 1951) pp. 90, 559. 
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of entry barriers, the courts should stress performance rather than 
elements of structure. In effect, each industry should be regarded as 
a unique collection of characteristics. But in a recent article Sosnick 
criticizes the concept of workable competition for being overly simple, 
and warns that exclusive attention to performance has its own pit- 
falls. Good performance may reflect exclusionary tactics by estab- 
lished firms. It should not be an adequate defense against remedial 
action; all the dimensions of a market must be considered. Things are 
even more complicated than the exponents of workable competition 
believe! 

Along with Markham, Oxenfeldt, Sosnick, and others, Whitney has 
been impressed by the lack of knowledge in this field, and has con- 
verted this concern into an imperative: regard each industry as unique. 
It may be wisdom to acknowledge ignorance, but it is something less 
than wisdom to deny the possibility of knowledge. Studies conducted 
under the restriction of the imperative cannot hope to answer ques- 
tions of policy. Thus Whitney, as we have seen, was unable to isolate 
causes, and instead focused on performance, even though his initial 
questions called for an analysis of causal sequences. 

Hope for solutions to policy problems lies in coordinated studies 
of numerous industries, in which questions are based on a general 
theory of the behavior of firms. It may then be possible to isolate 
determinants of behavior and measure their influence. Individual 
industry studies are not excluded, but the approach in each must 
assume that the industry is one of a group, and must adhere to some 
standard questions and variables, provided by price theory. Such 
studies can be regarded as single observations, and the results may be 
accumulated to answer questions pertaining to policy. An alternative 
method is to evaluate the influence of a structure element by observing 
its effect on a dimension of performance in a number of industries. 

Individual industry studies that have been organized in terms of 
traditional theory have added to knowledge. Studies of rayon, 
petroleum refining, cigarettes, and steel have confirmed the prediction 
that there is a strong tendency to price collusion when firms are few 
and products homogeneous. They have also found that collusion 
tends to break down in periods of low demand and large excess 
capacity, especially when there is a fringe of small firms. Broad-based 
studies by Bain have found a positive relationship between degree of 
concentration and profits, and a negative relationship between ease of 


6 Stephen H. Sosnick, “A Critique of Concepts of Workable Competition,” in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 72 (August 1958) pp. 380-423. 
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entry and profits.?’ By means of such studies, answers to Whitney's 
questions may ultimately be obtained. In the meantime the statement 
that problems are complex is hopelessly a priori and merely an expres- 
sion of bewilderment. 

Despite the character of his initial questions, Whitney really is not 
concerned with the development of antitrust policy. Essentially his 
problems are those faced by a judge who must reach a decision in a 
particular case. In the absence of knowledge concerning relationships 
among variables of structure, conduct, and performance, the judge 
must base his decision on whatever information is available, an impor- 
tant part of which is data pertaining to performance. He is well 
advised to exonerate defendants when their performance appears to 
be satisfactory. Economists have been too willing to have courts base 
decisions on relationships predicted by theory but as yet unsupported 
by evidence, and Whitney's refusal to go along is warranted. 

Perfect competition does not offer an attainable ideal, but the 
theory of price of which it is part offers a series of hypotheses per- 
taining to economic behavior, and these may be investigated. Work- 
able competition, on the other hand, fails to suggest any propositions 
for research, and thus represents a blind alley in the development of 
antitrust policy. Whether or not there is knowledge concerning the 
important determinants of business behavior, decisions will be based 
on the presumption of such knowledge. 

Davip SCHWARTZMAN 
New York University 


7 Joe S. Bain, “Relation of Profit Rate to Industry Concentration,” in Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol. 65 (August 1951) pp. 297-304, and Barriers to New 
Competition (Cambridge, Mass., 1956). 
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KAPLAN, A. D. H., JOEL B. DIRT AM, and ROBERT F. LANZIL- 
LOTTI. Pricing in Big Business: A Case Approach. Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution. 1958. xiv & 344 pp. $5. 


Although prices and the pricemaking process are central to the 
operation of a market economy, economists have only belatedly in- 
jected any degree of realism into the analysis of these matters. Since 
the 1930s there has been a growing theoretical and empirical literature 
designed to fill the swampland between the polar explanations of 
pricing, that is, “by impersonal market forces” and “through con- 
spiracy.” But the area is hardiy firm as yet; that is why this slim 
volume has been awaited with a great deal of anticipation. 

The raw materials of this study were obtained by interviewing man- 
agement in some twenty major corporations, ranging from basic metals 
production to food retailing. These, in turn, were supplemented to 
a minor degree from materials already in print. A modified “case” 
approach is used to present this information in three chapters. The 
first is lengthy and contains edited versions of company statements 
about product pricing. The second chapter treats pricing policies under 
five classifications: achieving a target return; stabilizing price and 
margin; securing a market position; competitive pricing; and pricing 
subordinated to product differentiation. The implementation of 
policy as a matter of the internal organization of the firm is the sub- 
ject of the third chapter. A summary chapter examining the major 
influences on pricing policies in big business and an analytical chapter 
titled “Bigness and Pricing Authority” complete the text. An inter- 
esting questionnaire for the interviewers’ guidance is appended. 

No single generalized portrait of big business in the pricing situation 
has been drawn by the authors. Instead, “diversity” is set out as the out- 
standing characteristic. Yet some general contours are evident: abso- 
lute bigness, with or without relative bigness, is found to be a signifi- 
cant asset for the firm in the marketing struggle (pp. 285-87); the 
large firm believes that it is conscious of its public responsibilities and 
appreciates the anti-trust laws (pp. 268, 274); profitmaking is accepted 
as a general goal, but companies doubted that increased profis could 
be gained from changing pricing policies (p. 130); big firms are inter- 
ested in positive price policies, and may have more than one if they 
are multiproduct firms, though these may be pursued imperfectly be- 
cause of internal organizational problems (pp. 273, 276); decisions 
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by powerful firms are sometimes thwarted by market forces beyond 
their control (pp. 278-79); they have a strong desire for price stability 
(pp. 283 ff.); the calculation of price seems to be something less than 
scientific (pp. 5-6); bigness is like a Maginot Line, an insulating 
factor but ineffective against change. The authors note that “new 
situations—ranging from substitute products and shifting consumer 
habits to legislative inquiries and judicial decrees—. . . compel peri- 
odic re-thinking and readjustment of company policy” (p. 290). 

In appraising its own work the group has been candid about its 
inability to marshal all of the desirable data. Without being party 
to the interviews, it is difficult, however, to ascertain what was lost by 
the admitted policy of failing to press for details in all situations. 
One unfortunate consequence is the uneven quality of the book; for 
example, five pages of text are accorded the A & P as against twenty- 
five for Alcoa. 

There are other features that mar this work—some beyond the con- 
trol of the team. The authors concentrate their attention on the 
establishment of the base price as contrasted with the effective price 
at some point in the market period, but this distinction is not made 
explicit. They have relied heavily on published statements of the 
companies involved, and hence deal primarily with mechanics, such 
as the calculation of costs and the addition of a profit margin. Per- 
haps the tools have not been devised (short of sodium amytal) by 
which one could analyze the deliberations of a corporate group, but 
there is more to pricing than mechanics, and the reader wishes he 
might have been privy to the deliberations that determined company 
goals or the size of the target return or the level of output on which 
the target was based. For example, Alcoa is quoted as having a profit 
goal of 20 percent on investment before taxes based on 70 percent of 
capacity. Why 20 percent? Sears seeks 10 to 15 percent after taxes, 
General Motors 15 to 20 percent after taxes, International Harvester 
and U. S. Steel 8 percent, and so forth. Are the lower ends of the 
ranges for Sears and General Motors as desirable as the upper ends? 
Why does Alcoa use an estimate of 70 percent of capacity while General 
Motors employs 80 percent? 

Even in the matter of basic price, while most of the important 
variables are mentioned, one wonders if two sets of managements 
would come up with the same results by following the pricing instruc- 
tions described in Chapter One. Granted further that basic rather 
than effective market prices were the prime consideration, it would 
seem that some attention should have been given to the effect of secret 
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price cutting on competitive relationships in industrial sales, or to 
the stratagem of having different price lines for a single product in 
consumer sales. Nor does one find, except in the Alcoa case, much 
space devoted to the effect of the interaction of various industry levels 
on price, for example to the need of wholesalers and retailers for ade- 


quate markups. 

But then one does not find the pulse of the market in this volume. 
A more rewarding approach in terms of information and presentation 
might have been to select a single situation requiring positive action, 
and to follow the management process through to a decision. A 
clearer picture would have emerged of the locus of decision-making 
power, the communication lines, and the types of information required 
for decisions within the firm. By limiting the inquiry to “pricing 
per se” the authors have deprived the reader of access to manage- 
ment’s thinking about other aspects of the marketing mix, and in a 
sense this has negated the basic purpose of the undertaking, namely 
“interpreting the general role of big business in the American econ- 
omy” (p. 3). Since the authors conclude that bigness implies resources 
sufficient “to impart a measure of elasticity to supply . . . [and] sta- 
bility to price” (p. 284), one may wonder about the use of these re- 
sources in molding demand, and in turn the duel effect of these on 
competition. 

Should one quarrel with authors who have designed a study and have 
adhered to the design? Probably not, but there will be some readers 
who will automatically link stable prices, a concern of the authors, 
with the business-cycle problem, which is ignored by them. Pricing 
policies are analyzed in terms of their efficacy and internal consistency; 
the effect of administered price stability on employment is left unex- 
plored, as is the obverse, the effect of fluctuations in general demand 
on pricing. Others may object to the deliberate neglect of traditional 
theoretical models as a guide for the analysis, but this seems eminently 
defensible. 

This reviewer is inclined to agree with the authors that products 
rather than industries are the suitable focus for price analysis, and so 
can applaud the approach. He would rather have seen policy, struc- 
ture, and product pricing treated in that order, but this is a minor 
matter. The consolidation of pricing data from a wide range of indus- 
trial experience makes this a valuable little treatise. Despite its limita- 
tions, it has an authentic ring, conducive to frequent quotation. 

Harovp L. WatTEeL 


Hofstra College 
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BROWDER, EARL. Marx and America. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce. 1958. 146 pp. $3. 


This book, based on two series of lectures given by Earl Browder 
at Rutgers University and the New School for Social Research during 
the winter of 1957, is one of the most interesting contributions that 
have been made to the rather slim library of recent American Marxian 
literature. In the long period since Mr. Browder’s expulsion from 
the Communist Party late in 1945, he has been engaged in restudying 
Marx and Marxism, and this volume is the result. It is to be hoped 
that there are more volumes to come. 

The author is concerned with three principal problems: Marx's 
attitude toward United States economic development, and the con- 
fusion it brought in his wage theories; the attitude of Marx and 
Engels toward the United States Civil War; and their position concern- 
ing “imperialism” as a source of rapid economic development of the 
great industrial powers. 

With regard to the first point, Browder points out that Marx was 
of two minds when observing United States development. When 
functioning as an objective observer and reporter, Marx noted the 
high wage level characteristic of this country, and the concomitant 
rapid economic development here. But when dealing with the United 
States from the point of view of his own dogma, he tended to attribute 
the high wages to this country’s “backwardness,” and to predict that 
sooner or later it would inevitably conform to his version of the 
European pattern of excess labor and subsistence wages. Thus the 
problem of the United States remained “unfinished business” for both 
Marx and Engels. Mr. Browder goes over familiar ground in his 
discussion of the attitude of Marx and Engels toward the Civil War, 
but it is well to have their support of Lincoln and the Union side 
in the conflict reviewed once again, and in particular Marx’s emphasis 
on the victory of the Union as a victory for American labor. Finally, 
in dealing with the Leninist theory of imperialism, Browder presents 
considerable evidence to indicate that it had few if any roots in Marx, 
and that its origins appeared only in passing in a private letter of 
Engels. In fact, Lenin owed most of his material and analysis on 
this subject to John Hobson, a non-Marxian British econgmist who 
was a contemporary of Lenin, not Marx. 

This book should be interesting reading for those in this country 
who are concerned with the fact that the Marxist frame of reference 
is widespread not only in the communist countries but in the uncom- 
mitted nations as well. It is to be hoped that it will be translated and 
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made available to the intellectuals in these countries themselves. It 
should cast a somewhat different light from the one to which they 
are accustomed in regard to the relationship of Marxism to the United 
States. 

Rosert J. ALEXANDER 


Rutgers University 


SPEIER, HANS, and W. PHILLIPS DAVISON, eds. West German 
Leadership and Foreign Policy. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson. 1957. 
x & 323 pp. $7. 

SPEIER, HANS. German Rearmament and Atomic War: The Views 
of German Military and Political Leaders. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peter- 
son. 1957. xiii & 272 pp. $5. 

In a country like Germany, where the elites still count, the mechan- 
ical methods of the public-opinion poll often fail to reflect significant 
trends in basic political attitudes. The authors of these studies, there- 
fore, have chosen an approach to the German problem which may look 
impressionistic to the statistically minded but, in this writer’s opinion, 
is more realistic. Despite their limited assignments, they have written 
exhaustive and enlightening studies of contemporary German atti- 
tudes, rich in documentation and deep in perspective. To achieve 
this they have interviewed opinion leaders and policymakers in the 
various sections of the body politic, using personal contacts of long 
standing; and, following their respondents’ line of reasoning, they 
have probed for the emotional and intellectual motives that may 
shape future German policies. 

The surveys thus obtained are almost comprehensive. In West 
German Leadership and Foreign Policy, Samuel L. Wahrhaftig skill- 
fully reviews the institutional factors that may come into play; Henry 
J. Kellermann exhibits rather than analyzes the foreign-policy views 
of the party leaders; John H. Herz, perhaps least sympathetic to 
restoration Germany among the group, uses incisive language and 
striking quotations to characterize the political philosophy—or the 
lack of any, as he finds it—of the civil servants; Otto Kirchheimer, 
on the contrary, is most willing to understand the problems of his 
respondent group, the labor movement, but describes its political 
awareness in masterfully unflattering hues; Gabriel A. Almond coolly 
applies the yardstick of Western realism to the political views of Ger- 
man business; W. Phillips Davison, one of the volume’s editors, gives 
a clear survey of the mass media; and Hans Speier, the senior editor, 
contributes a brilliant essay on the military, written as an exercise in 
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Machiavellism, and also, in his own book, a history of the rearmament 
debate, written as a comedy of errors. 

Such a sectional approach might have benefited by inclusion of a 
chapter on the universities, the churches, and the literary world, and 
even more by a comparison of present influence structures with those 
of the Weimar period. For instance, it is customary to deplore the 
decline of the press, and that stricture is justified with respect to its 
style and services to general culture; but did Theodor Wolff really 
exercise as much influence as does Mr. Sethe, and did the civil service 
in the 1920s fear any weekly as much as it fears the Spiegel today? 
The excellent democratic press of Weimar hardly shaped public 
opinion more effectively than the big anti-Adenauer papers do now. 
Only the positions are reversed: different strata identify with the 
state, and in good society one poses as “nonconformist.” One uses 
the government, but admits no sympathy with its policies. Mr. Kirch- 
heimer speaks of a cleavage between pays réel and pays légal. 

Mr. Almond suggests that German businessmen are indifferent to 
questions of national policy and focus their attention on their special 
interests, beyond which they indulge in culture; he admits, however, 
that businessmen more often than other groups think in terms of 
nationalism, express ambivalent views on the Nazi past, feel that not 
enough is being done to obtain German unity, and that a more “inde- 
pendent” German policy vis-a-vis Russia might bring better results, 
while at the same time they are least aware of the political hook in 
the Eastern trade bait. What do these straws in the wind portend? 
Is Adenauer, with his Western alliance, a temporary expedient and 
does the apparent “indifference” of German businessmen merely indi- 
cate that they are waiting for their cue to rush onto the stage of world 
politics with independent enthusiasm? 

Impressed by a similarly hypocritical aloofness among the civil 
servants, Mr. Herz warns that the typical Beamte is ready to serve 
any regime that will guarantee his pension, and cites frightening 
examples of a restoration ideology. He also finds that the neutralist 
and pacifist sentiments most easily turn into ultra-nationalist emotions. 
To which Mr. Wahrhaftig adds that many look at Germany’s place 
among the nations from the negative vantage point of their need to 
“feel equal.” Mr. Kirchheimer differentiates between these national- 
istic neutralists on the right and the self-deluded anti-militarists on 
the left who are “constantly scanning the horizon” for a way out of 
an imaginary dilemma. But they all want the one bird in the hand 
and the ten in the wood as well: return of the Eastern territories 
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without any concession on their part, protection by United States 
forces without reciprocal obligations, freedom of action without any 
restriction of sovereignty, an accommodation with Russia without 
losing the friendship of the West, a German army strong enough 
to stop an aggressor but too weak to be of strategic value in an alliance. 
Since they are never certain that “all means of negotiating with the 
Russians” have been exhausted, they have opposed the strengthening 
of NATO at every turn; next to the dismantling of NATO their most 
popular plan for German reunification is that the United States should 
buy it from Russia in exchange for a retreat in Asia. 

No one ever bothered to find out whether the great powers are 
interested in such deals, says Dr. Speier in his masterly review of the 
German rearmament debate. In his German Rearmament and Atomic 
War he easily disposes of the antics of the opposition, but he also 
chides the government for its lack of candor in explaining the issue 
of atomic war to the German people. For, behind the electioneering 
arguments, there lurks a serious dilemma for the German military 
and hense for German foreign policy: to escape atomic war, Germany 
must accept the possibility of atomic destruction; if attacked, she 
can be “liberated,” but not saved except by atomic weapons. Ger- 
mans therefore view atomic war as a consequence of protection by 
their allies rather than as a threat by their enemies; and since they 
fear atomic war more than aggression itself, they actually abhor their 
protectors more than their enemies. Hence the desperate search for 
ways to get rid of—not the danger but the alliance. 

Dr. Speier analyzes the conditions that may lessen its usefulness: 
if the weaker partners fail to live up to their undertakings; if support 
of the weaker partners should entail excessive risks for the stronger 
(this was written before sputnik); if technological progress cuts the 
military value of either partner; if, finally, the objectives of the alliance 
are no longer agreed upon. Sputnik has indeed increased the risk 
for the United States in protecting Germany; it has confirmed the 
need to accept coexistence; it has dispelled any illusions about the 
United States’ ability to obtain unification for Germany. Americans 
and Germans fear that either may try to reach a settlement with Rus- 
sia over the other’s head. 

At the beginning and at the end of these volumes, therefore, Dr. 
Speier warns Americans not for an instant to abandon policies that 
so far have strengthened the confidence of their allies and made it 
safer to maintain Western solidarity than to manoeuvre between East 
and West. The picture looks different, however, from the German 
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side. In talks with hard-headed officers, Speier found a rather wide- 
spread belief that the United States could not afford to leave Ger- 
many in the lurch any more than Chiang Kai-shek or Tito, no matter 
how far she goes in mending her Eastern fences. Even before sputnik, 
these officers had foreseen the possibility that under the balance of 
atomic ICBM terror, national armies with conventional or tactical 
A-weapons might reemerge as major instruments of policy for the 
smaller powers, thus giving Germany a freedom of movement she 
does not enjoy under NATO. 

Germany is champing at the bit; her military men, Speier says, 
have not lost the “caste” pride that placed them “above” politics and 
morality. If German generals still prefer the Western alliance to 
other security arrangements, it is not for the sake of containing com- 
munism; they never ostracized Field Marshal Paulus or the “rebel” 
Bonin. On the contrary, changes in German defense thinking, which 
first were condemned by NATO authorities, later vindicated the 
opposition. More often than at the time when these studies were 
written, Germans now speak of a “more independent” policy as a 
matter of pride as weil as wisdom. It is widely believed that “the 
Americans need us more than we need them.” More apprehensive 
of the risks they were taking than appreciative of the protection they 
were receiving, Dr. Speier’s informants seem to justify the doubt he 


permits to insert itself into his discussion of NATO’s stability. 
Henry M. PACHTER 


New School for Social Research 


HENNIS, WILHELM. Meinungsforschung und représentative De- 
mokratie. [Recht und Staat, Heft 200-01.] Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
1957- 

The author of this short, provocative, and not unambitious study 
seeks to compel the “public opinion” pollsters to vend their wares 
in a more modest manner. He is not concerned with discussing their 
statistical or technical shortcomings, nor does he examine in detail 
their possible effect on electoral decisions. Rather he seeks to show 
that the sort of reactions the polls usually register do not really deserve 
to be labeled “public opinion,” and that the background against which 
they are gathered—frequently, particularly in Germany, at the behest 
of the government or of one of the political parties—makes them 
very dubious instruments of a system of representative democracy. 

Hennis is particularly troubled by the pollsters’ failure to define 
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just what their statistics purport to convey. It cannot be public opinion, 
he contends, because public opinion must be both identifiable and 
responsible. Not only is “40 percent ‘Yes,’ 35 percent ‘No,’ and the 
rest ‘Don’t Know’” a short-hand formula with rather limited meaning, 
but its claim to represent “public opinion” is vitiated by the fact 
that the sample is based on anonymous responses, whose subjects 
evade all responsibility for their expressed choice. The author yearns 
somewhat nostalgically for the good old days when public opinion 
was largely expressed through recognized institutions—through news- 
paper editors with forthright political convictions, through the 
churches, through the accredited spokesmen for the mass movements. 
He particularly deplores the tendency away from the old German 
practice of looking to the learned world for particularly weighty 
expressions of public opinion. One feels that he would be somewhat 
more happy with mass democracy if at least academic pronouncements 
were held in higher regard. 

Hennis is, of course, not the first to suggest that the term “public 
opinion” is somewhat misleading when used in the context of mass 
society. Bentley thought that “public sentiment” or “public will” 
might be more apt terms. S. A. Rice suggested that “attitudes” might 
be a more realistic term, since it connotes less of a “rational and 
conscious element in actual motivation.” MHennis’ critique largely 
follows that of Lindsay Rogers. He believes the basic error lies in 
the manner in which the pollsters equate public opinion with attitudes 
or voting expectations. It is quite possible to vote without having 
an opinion, he says. But how can the man in the street possibly 
contribute to “public” opinion if he really has no “private” opinion, 
and is only made to appear to have one by cleverly prepared ques- 
tionnaires? 

As a Streitschrift directed against the pollsters, Hennis’ essay seems 
to have had some effect in Germany. It was noticeable that during 
the recent election campaign, poll results were much less widely 
published in the German press than previously. But some of Hennis’ 
more general admonitions seem not too apropos. He warns the 
“democratic German Left” to free itself from Rousseauistic illusions 
regarding the desirability of striving for forms of direct democracy. 
This warning seems somewhat gratuitous (especially as the German 
Socialists have played a very poor second fiddle in their exploitation 
of the polling techniques). It is rather Adenauer’s government and 
party that have employed the polling institutes most extensively. 
Judgment as to the use or misuse of polling results requires more 
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detailed examination than Hennis presents. It can hardly be said, 
however, that Adenauer has ever let public opinion get the better 
of his judgment. In his relation to public opinion Adenauer has 
established no fundamental precedents. He has followed in the foot- 
steps of the academic masters. After all, it was Hegel who prescribed 
that “In public opinion truth and falsehood exist together. It is the 
task of the great man to find the truth in it. For he is indeed the 
great man who tells his age what it wishes and means, and carries 
it out.” 
ARNOLD J. HEIDENHEIMER 


Wayne State University 


LOEWENSTEIN, KARL. Political Power and the Governmental 
Process. [Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures, 1956.] Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1957. 442 pp. $6. 

In this series of lectures Karl Loewenstein has systematized and fur- 
ther elaborated his previous work in the field of contemporary political 
institutions. He endeavors to give his readers a fuller understanding 
of the actual working patterns of political institutions—democratic as 
well as authoritarian. And, being a constitutional lawyer by training 
and vocation, he consistently bears in mind, in his functional analysis, 
the ability of each institution to protect the individual against the 
powers of the group and the state. Given the extent of the territory 
he covers, it is little short of a miracle how frequently he succeeds in 
rising above commonplace observations and judgments, and in eluci- 
dating complicated situations by his searching and judicious com- 
ments. Some of his analyses—I think in this connection of his sketch 
of the various patterns of government-parliament relations, his dis- 
cussion of judicial relations with government and parliament, his 
chapter on federalism—are marvels of weaving together a variety of 
strands into a composite picture of institutional trends. They fully 
testify to the continued vigor of the institutional approach in com- 
parative political analysis. 

The author's worthwhile observations are the more noteworthy in 
view of the fact that he has put a number of roadblocks in his own 
way. The first consists in his often unnecessarily complicated termin- 
ology—some sort of attempt to beat the behaviorists at their own 
game. Another consists in his attempt to give his study an all- 
embracing character rather than concentrating on the political pat- 
terns of industrial society. Frequent mentioning of Pakistan, India, 
and South America tends to confuse rather than to clarify the picture. 
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Yet this broad framework forms an integral part of his attempt to 
reach an all-inclusive “realistic” classification of constitutions. 

A normative constitution, which exercises an integrative function 
and as a rule is faithfully observed, is distinguished from a nominal 
constitution, which exists where the factual state of affairs does not 
yet allow complete integration of the constitutional norms into the 
dynamics of political life. The nominal constitution is further dis- 
tinguished from its semantic counterpart, which, though fully applied, 
is nothing more than a formalization of existing power relations for 
the exclusive benefit of the powerholders (p. 149). But the marks of 
differentiation of this ingenious nomenclature do not constitute 
walls of separation between the various types; they connote elements 
that in a varying degree of admixture may be found in all of them. 
Even the most venerable of the “normative” constitutions of the 
West, that of the United States, with its various layers of amend- 
ments, rests to a considerable extent on the formalization of com- 
promises and the enshrinement of victories on the battlefields of the 
Civil War, and some of these victories, when translated into the 
language of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, turned out to 
belong to what the author would call “nominal” features of a con- 
stitution. Conversely, even the most “semantic” constitutions of the 
Eastern bloc contain some specific social and economic program that 
establishes signposts for jobs still in various stages of fulfillment. 

Moreover, the normative character—hallmark of constitutional 
respectability—is the easier to establish the closer a constitution keeps 
to the traditional eighteenth-century framework, tying up organiza- 
tional norms with individual-rights guarantees. It becomes more 
difficult to implement when a constitution enters the uncharted field 
of all-embracing social-economic programs. Since the popular interest 
in constitutions, and their appeal—as the author points out so lucidly 
—are no longer very closely related to their success in the technique 
of safeguarding areas of individual freedom, the author’s hierarchy 
of chances for constitutional implementation suffers from a dated 
value system. 

Separation-of-powers schemes have foundered on the impossibility of 
relating functional fields to one or another agency’s exclusive field of 
jurisdiction. Loewenstein, working with the concepts of policy deter- 
mination, policy execution, and policy control, renounces from the 
outset any pretensions to exclusive functional assignments. Thus the 
accent shifts to the sharing, and especially the controlling, of policy 
decisions. But what constitutes a policy decision? Many constitu- 
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tional decisions, though by no means all of them, may involve specific, 
unique, and non-repetitive policy decisions. In contrast, decisions 
of the executive and in some degree of parliaments consist in a never- 
ending chain of individual actions. None of the multifarious deci- 
sions on free trade or protection, on private enterprise untrammeled 
by governmental control, or on governmental regulation of business 
(p. 43) is in itself, as the author seems to think, a policy decision. 
Constitutional schemes may establish a framework for a variety of 
political decisions. Whether in point of fact they have been policy 
decisions only the future will tell. What we do know is that the 
more political decisions become predicated on speedy determination 
of issues and an ever-ready apparatus of execution, the more will 
parliaments, without an executive apparatus of their own, and courts, 
only interstitially concerned with political problems, yield powers 
of decision-making to the executive. 

While the author is fully aware of this development, his attempt 
to find a satisfactory substitute for defunct separation-of-powers 
schemes leads him to stress control as the main problem of inter- 
agency relations. The relation of the executive and its apparatus to 
the political party—the one agency that both derives from the theo- 
retical sovereign, the people, and at the same time, however haphaz- 
ardly, acts as a transmission belt between the people and the executive 
—can only with difficulty be brought under such a scheme. The 
political party’s functions transcend the pattern of pluralism in the 
context of which it is mainly visualized by Loewenstein; the party 
possibly draws nearer to the orbit of the arbitral function, the necessity 
of which is postulated by the author even though he claims ignorance 
as to where to find it. 

A minor grievance concerns the otherwise unusually critical author’s 
benevolent evaluation of the Portuguese regime; this seems scarcely in 
keeping with the known facts about the behavior patterns of this 
autocracy’s rulers. The “minimum of political repression” of which 
Loewenstein speaks (p. 376) seems a rather flexible concept, dependent, 
a, usual, on the quantum of resistance that has to be overcome. 

While previous generations of constitutional lawyers spent part of 
their energy in drawing up evanescent constitutional settlements, the 
present one is kept busy analyzing the quickly changing scene. This 
book by the dean of comparative constitutional lawyers contributes 
more than its share toward that enterprise. 

Otto KIRCHHEIMER 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 
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ARENDT, HANNAH. The Human Condition. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1958. vi & 332 pp. $4.75. 


In this book Miss Arendt sets out to examine the “most elementary 
articulations of the human condition,” namely labor, work, and action, 
the elements of the vita activa. Labor, the doing of animal laborans, is 
the activity of the body, characteristically; it nourishes life and sub- 
serves the preservation of individuals and species. The products of 
labor are consumption goods, whose inherent nature it is to be 
destroyed through use, or by use, that is, to be impermanent. As the 
function of the mere body, as catering to mere preservation, and as 
producing the most evanescent output, labor is lowest in the hierarchy 
of elements in the vita activa. 

Next is fabrication, the work of homo faber, who is man as acting 
with his hands. The importance of homo faber proceeds from the fact 
that he is the creator of the artificial environment in which man lives 
and works, the maker of the durable things that stabilize human life 
by withstanding the flux of nature. The work of homo faber is 
guided by mental images or “ideas,” which perhaps accounts for the 
privacy or isolation that does or can surround work. Work in its 
proper capacity serves both the animal laborans, by providing him 
with tools, and the “acting and speaking men,” by reducing their 
actions and speeches to a durable form, thus creating the “world” in 
the author’s sense. 

The remark that “the measure fof all things] can be neither the 
driving necessity of biological life and labor nor the utilitarian 
instrumentalism of fabrication and usage” (p. 174) leads into the 
discussion: of the third element of the vita activa, namely action. 
Action is a combination of action and speech. The supremacy of 
action in the active life is the consequence of the fact that, because 
origination or beginning is the striking characteristic of action, it is 
“in acting and speaking [that] men show who they are and thus make 
their appearance in the human world” (p. 179). The importance of 
action is exceptionally great in Miss Arendt’s account because the 
question “who is a man” replaces for her the question “what is man” 
(for example, pp. g-11, 181). Thus human life proper manifests 
itself, within the limits of the vita activa, in the self-revelation of man 
through action and speech. The self-revelation is a literal “reveal- 
ing” or making public, for “action, as distinguished from fabrication, 
is never possible in isolation; to be isolated is to be deprived of the 
capacity to act” (p. 188). Action is essentially public, which to a large 
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degree accounts for its place above labor and work: “Every activity 
performed in public can attain an excellence never matched in 
privacy; for excellence, by definition, the presence of others is always 
required, and this presence needs the formality of the public, con- 
stituted by one’s peers, it cannot be the casual, familiar presence of 
one’s equals or inferiors” (p. 49). 

The problem of the modern age is posed by, or may be expressed 
by reference to, the transposition of labor into the public realm out 
of the private, where it belongs, and of action out of the public into 
the private realm, where it does not belong; or, alternatively, by the 
invasion of the political sphere by the social, or the encroachment of 
society (which shares with labor the preoccuption with life) upon the 
public realm proper (pp. 45 ff.); or “the elevation of laboring to the 
highest position in the hierarchical order of the vita activa” (p. 306). 
The relation of this problem to “the theory of the modern age,” 
which is Marx’s theory (p. 106), is indicated by this remark: “That 
politics is nothing but a function of society, that action, speech, and 
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thought are primarily superstructures upon social interest, is not 
the discovery of Karl Marx but on the contrary is among the axio- 
matic assumptions Marx accepted uncritically from the political 
economists of the modern age” (p. 33). Connected with this is “the 
reversal of the hierarchical order between the vita contemplativa and 
the vita activa” (p. 289), a reversal that is not a main theme of the 
book. 

It is impossible in a brief review adequately to restate the author’s 
account of the origin of these developments. Briefly, ‘““Three great 
events stand at the threshold of the modern age and determine its 
character: the discovery of America and the ensuing exploration of 
the whole earth; the Reformation, which by expropriating ecclesiastical 
and monastic possessions started the twofold process of individual 
expropriation and the accumulation of social wealth; the invention of 
the telescope and the development of a new science that considers 
the nature of the earth from the viewpoint of the universe” (p. 248). 
Probably it is the last of these that is regarded as decisive: ‘the author 
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of the decisive event of the modern age is Galileo” (p. 273). Very 
generally, this event resulted in the “transformation of physics into 
astrophysics, of natural science into a ‘universal’ science” (p. 313), and 
thus is largely responsible for the main problems of the modern age 
as well as for the modern age itself. This is so in virtue of the adop- 
tion by modern science of an “Archimedean” or extra-worldly stand- 
point that leads to the alienation of man from his earthly home. 
The combination of Galilean universality and Cartesian doubt led to 
an abstention from the effort to understand nature and to the elevation 
of doing above thinking. 

I cannot briefly do justice to the great variety of material handled 
by Miss Arendt, to the large number of writers and even larger 
number of writings to which she has referred, or to the scope of her 
speculations, which are conceived and presented with notable 
ingenuity. 

JoserH Cropsry 
University of Chicago 
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THE GRADUATE FACULTY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


REUBEN ABEL—philosophy. 
DAVID ABRAHAMSEN (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—sociology, social psychology 
CHARLES ABRAMS (Visiting Professor) 
—housing, city planning, land economia. 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—psychology, of art. 
SOLOMON E. ASCH (Visiting Professor) 
—psychology. 
MAX ASCOLI—political philosophy. 
HENRY G. AUBREY (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—economics, industrialization 
ARNOLD BRECHT (?rofessor Emeri- 
tus)—political science, jurisprudence. 
ARVID BRODERSEN 
DORION CAIRNS (Visiting Professor) 


—philosophy. 

FELICIA Jj. DEYRUP (Secretary)— 
economia. 

LACI FESSLER (Visiting Professor)— 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 

R. C. GEARY (Visiting Professor)— 
econometrics. 

KURT GOLDSTEIN (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—neurology, psychiatry, psychology. 
JOSEPH J. GREENBAUM—psychology. 
EMIL J. GUMBEL (Visiting Professor) 
—mathematical statistic. 

EDUARD HEIMANN (Professor Emer- 
itus)—economics, sociology. 

MARY HENLE—psychology. 

JULIUS HIRSCH (Visiting Professor)— 
business economics. 

BARNA HORVATH (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—political science, theory of law 
ERICH HULA—political science, con- 
stitutional and international law. 
ALVIN JOHNSON (President Emeritus, 
New School for Social Research)— 
economia. 

HANS JONAS (Vice-Dean)—philosophy. 
ALFRED KAHLER—cconomic, statis- 
tics, labor 

HORACE M. KALLEN 
Emeritus)—philosophy, psychology. 
RICHARD H. KENNINGTON (Visit- 
ing Lecturer)—political science, philoso- 


phy. 

OTTO KIRCHHEIMER—political sci- 
ence, constitutional law, criminology. 
EUGEN KULLMANN (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—philosophy, philology. 

HENRY L. LENNARD (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—sociology, social psychology. 


(Professor 


ADOLPH LOWE—economia. 

JULIUS JOEL MANSON (Visiting Pro- 
fessor)—labor law. 

ROBERT W. MARKS (Lecturer)— 


fessor)—economic and political geogra- 
phy. 

JULIE MEYER—labor problems. 
FLORENCE R. MIALE (Lecturer)— 


SIDNEY MORGENBESSER (Visiting 
Lecturer)—-philosophy. 

HANS NEISSER—economics. 

PAUL NEURATH (Visiting Professor)— 
sociology, statistics. 

OSCAR ORNATI—economics. 

SAUL K. PADOVER—history and polit- 
ical science. 

IRVIN ROCK—psychology. 

BERNARD ROSENBERG (Visiting 
Lecturer)—sociology. 

ALBERT SALOMON—+sociology. 
RICHARD SCHULLER (Professor 
Emeritus)—economics. 


EGON SCHWELB (Visiting Professor) 
—international law, labor law 
ANNEMARIE A. SHIMONY (Visiting 
Lecturer)—anthropology. 

HANS W. SINGER (Visiting Professor) 
—economics. 

ISIDORE STARR (Visiting Lecturer)— 
political science, economics. 

HANS STAUDINGER (Dean) — 
nomics, business administration. 
ARTHUR L. SWIFT, Jr. (Dean, School 
of Politics and Social Studies, New 
School for Social Research)—sociology. 
HASKELL P. WALD (Visiting Lecturer) 
—<€conomics. 

HANS WALLACH (Visiting Professor) 
—psychology. 

JOHN P. WHEELER, Jr. (Visiting Pro- 
fessor) —political science 

HOWARD B. WHITE—political science. 
FRIEDA WUNDERLICH (Professor 
Emeritus)—economic, labor problems. 
MAURO ZAMBUTO (Visiting Profes- 
sor)—mathematics. 
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